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COUNTRY LIFE, Feb. 15, 1941. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


{dvertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D, PER WORD prepaid 
(if Bor Number used Od. extra). and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue 

1/1 communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager. ** COUNTRY 
LIFE,” Southampton Street, Strand, London, 


FE! RS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for List from Major VAN DER BYI 
Wappenham, 


lowcester 


N ONOMARKA your property Permanent 
: widress, Wartime facilities. 5s. yearly 
Patronised by Rovaltv--Write BM, MONO? 
W 


REDGING of Lakes and Streams; Con- 
struction of new Dams and Spillways 
Land Drainage Schemes, Estate maintenance 
ind improvement work of all descriptions 
Advice and estimates without obligation 
Illustrated brochure No. C638 free on 
request. J. B. Carr, Ltp., Contractors 
rettenhall, Staffs 


Safely ! Privately! 
a Ross 
London, W.C.1, 


Be TALLER. Quickly! 
Details, 6d. stamp. 
Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, 


Vy TRITEHK FOR PROFIT in spare time.—The 

ideal war-time hobby. Send for free 
booklet INSTITUTE (195), 
Gate, W.3. 


REGENT Palace 


ELLULAR BLANKETS. Cream, Blue, 
Green, Rose, Peach, 30 by lOO in 
iMis.: 72 by OO in. 30s 623 by S84 in 


“‘DENHOLM TWEEDS AND 
Roxburghshire 


24s. each, post free 
BLANKETS, Hawick, 


RARE GENUINE AVIMh-CENTURY 

MAP is the tinest decoration for your own 
or your friend's house : colourful, distinctive, 
unique Ask prices of county wanted 
EVELING, 4. Rathbone Place, W 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


DIAMONDS UP 5 


MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES pai for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, ete., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.i 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 


EDUCATIONAL 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
South Mohion Street, W.1. May, 5306-8, 


Residential Branch : Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 


MOTOR CARS WANTED 


EFORE disposing of yvour Car. get a 
Valuation from BROOKLANDS MOTORS, 
of 103, New Bond Street. (Mayfair 8351.) 


J*! kK BARCLAY, LTD.. wish to purchase 

ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CARS. 
Also other good makes of low mileage.— 
12 & 13. St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1 Mayfair 7444. 


OOTES. LIMITED. REQUIRE IMME- 
DIATELY FOR CASH CARS FROM 
Ss hp. to 30 ‘up. not earlier than 1938, 
partioutarts HILLMAN Ith.p.. VAL XHALL 
Zand 14 h.p.—-Write, stating full particu- 
oa to: RooTes, Livitep, Lord’s Court, 
Si.John’s Wood Road, N.W.s8, Dept. CW. CL. 


HORSE FOR SALE 


C°! NTESS OF SHREWSBURY wishes 

to dispose of first-rate Driving Cob: 
old-fashioned type ; 14.2: quiet : all traffic ; 
S years. Price £50 or nearest offer.— Apply 
Ingestre Hall, Stafford. 


GARDEN AND FARM 


APY ERTISER wishes to purchase Foliage 
Cuttings of the following description 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, Thuja Lobbii, Box, 
Laurel, Retinospora, Yew and Pine. Rights 
for cuiting any of the above are also sought. 

Enquiries should be addressed in the first 
instance to Messrs. WOOD, MORGAN & CO., 
70, Finsbury Pave ment, London, E.C.2. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


M4» AND WIFE would like to take care 
of Country House and Grounds in 
owner ’s abse nee. Nominal remuneration. 
A.680. 





FOR’ rH COUNTRY Surveyor, Architect, 
Isiate Agent and Valuer, married, 
age 44, public school, ex-Service, agricultural 


experience, desires appointment as 
Esiate Agent, Manager or Surveyor. 
** 4.681.” 


TWEEDS 


FRAZERS TWEEDS will solve your War 

Wear problem. You can still make your 
from a large range of Cheviots, 
Sports fleeces, Shetney and 
Home Spuns. Their patterns and colourings 
have still the same ultra smartness you 
remember pre-war. Yet their extreme 
warmth and longevity are your answer to 
present requirements. Patterns on request to 
Dept. C, FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTD., Scottish 
Tweed Warehouse, Perth. 


choice 
Scottish and 


AR ECONOMY.—Have your favourite 
suit copied exactly in “John Peel” 
Countryside Tweed. Prices from £5 17s. 6d. 
Fit guaranteed or money refunded. Patterns 


STAMP COLLECTING 


Sst AMP COLLECTING is the best pastime 
for black-out evenings. Ask for our 
List of Sets and Packets, 
for postage.—WHIT- 
), Ipswich. Suffolk. 


192-page Price 
sent on receipt of 3d. 
FIELD KING & Co. (C.I 
(Established 1869.) 





E ARLY BRITISH COLONIALS. — Selec- 

tions superb copies sent on approval 
to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 
logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 
moderns.- * 6, Westhill Road, London, 
s.W.18. 


PAYING GUESTS 
RECEPTION AREA.—Board-Residence, 
old-fashioned country inn and farm : 
charming surroundings; no noise; riding, 
shooting, hunting: ‘bus all towns. Fully 
licensed. Terms 2$ gns.—BLACKBOYS INN, 
Blackboys, near Uckfield, Sussex. 


REMOVALS 


REMOVALS, Packing and Shipping.— 

Large lift van Cases specially 
-JOSEPH C. Mount & Co, 
Road, 38.W.6. Fulham 2311 


constructed. 
Stevenage 
(6 lines). 











One 25lb. tin of CYANOGAS saved Messrs. 
D. Barnsdale & Sons, of Home Farm, Digby, 
Lincoin, at least £500 in their efforts to 
exterminate rabbits. Equally effective against 


post free. —REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cum- 
berland. 
ADIES’ TWO-PIECE SUITS, quality 
tailored, in Redmayne’s Countryside 
Tweeds, from £4 3s. 6d. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or 
post free. 


lan 


money 


refunded. 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumber- 


Patterns 


rats. Write NOW for leaflet C249. 
GEO. MONRO, LTD., 
WALTHAM CROSS, 
HER 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


GEORGE G. 
WHITELEGG. 
The Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST, 
KENT. 
The EN-TOUT-CAS 
co., LTD., 
SYSTON, 
LEICESTER. 


Gardens Des 


The targest 


Courts in Gt. 


and Constructed. 


Sherwood Cup, 
Chelsea Show, 1927. 


of Hard Lawn Tennis 


igned 


makers 


Britain. 








SEEDS AND BULBS 


W. J. UNWIN, LTD., 


Seedsmen, Seeds for 
HISTON, sowing 
CAMBS. di 
R. H,. BATH, LTD, — d 
=n e : eeds ant 
The Floral Farms, Gladioli. 


WISBECH. 


Flower and Vegetable 


present 
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FALMOUTH, CORNISH RIVI 











MILDEST CLIMATE IN GT. BRITAIN 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


ERA 





STOP THAT 
COLD WITH 


From your Chemist, 2/3 € 34 
including Purchase Tax 


f THOMAS KERFOOT & CO-LTD 4 
THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 

















In Old-World St. 
Leading Hotel. 
Facing Own Gardens. 
Garage. 





WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
Peter Street. 
Running Water. 
Very Quiet. 
Central Heating. 


charge of 15/4. 


* Country Life,” 











per insertion. 


AUCTION & ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 
vt wir THE charge for Small Estate Announcements is 16/8 per 
I Portions of one 
a h are charged as follows :—Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 
Three-eighths-inch (about 4 lines) 6/3; 


First class well appointed Hotel Ideal for 
luration eg Sun Lounge, facing Sonth 
ope wciOUs Rul ‘ ns bridwe amd Recreation 
Rooms camel ite “ating. Lift ixceller 
b me Kit. he n Seah Garden Vegetables and inch single column, 
wnish Farm Pro 
INCLUSIVE oaeaee FROM § GUINE AB. 2 (minimum) ; 
Write for Mustd. Brochure and all par ar 
Tolashous Mo NES SPV, on Halt. -inch (about 6 lines) 8/4, and so on. 
ATLATL Manaver and Director Box numbers 9d. 


extra for half-an-inch or less, space 
thus occupied being charged as part of the advertisement. 

Blocks reproducing photographs of properties can be 
made at a charge of 1ld. per square inch, with a minimum 


For further particulars apply Advertisement Department, 
Tower House, 
62. 


Southampton Street, London, 














ALL ~ ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “ COUNTRY LIFE = should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, Lt. 


Telephone : 


SC UTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C 


9 





Beauty 
Wisdom 


HE secret of a youthful skin. 
‘i The Beauty wisdom of the 
modern woman lies 
flawless, satin-smooth skin. 
There is only one scientific way to 
retain a beautiful skin and com- 
plexion—by using only the most 
scientific preparations. All VIVA- 
TONE RADIO-ACTIVE BEAUTY 
PREPARATIONS are specially com- 
pounded to meet individual needs. 
All contain the beauty-giving radio- 
active properties. All fulfil the needs 
of the modern woman. 


BLACKHEAD and OPEN 
PORE CREAM 


Summer sun, the dust and grime of 
cities—all encourage an _ unsightly 
open-pored skin. Wash each night 
with Vivatone Blackhead and Open 
Pore Cream, which penetrates into 
the skin, cleaning it of all impurities. 
Large jars, 2/6, 3/6. 


ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM 


Lines and wrinkles are the tell-tale 
signs of maturity. Immediately they 
appear, begin to nourish the skin 
with Vivatone Anti-Wrinkle Cream. 
Even deep lines and wrinkles will 
gradually disappear. A _ unique 


preparation, 2/6, 4/6. 

FREE The personal advice of our Beauty 
Counsellor is at your disposal. 

Write to-day for booklet RADIANT BEAUTY 

and for Diagnosis Chart. 


VIVATONE 


BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 


can be obtained from Boots (ali 
Timothy White’s, Tavlor’s Drug 
direct from the Laboratories : 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.) LTD. 
'MPERIAL WORKS, RYLANDRD.,N.W 5 


in a 





branches), 
Stores, or 





Temple Bar 4363. 
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art edibles 


COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


VoL. LXXXIX. No. 2300 ' : a 
P 4 oo ~ATTT ~T> r Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING. 
Printed in England. SAT U RDAY, FEBRUARY 1 5 a O41. Subscription Price oer ounum, Post Free. 


mutqeet Pages aes Heres Posy the Inland, 63s.6d. Canadian, 59s. Foreign. 65s 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 3g 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 


2 MILES OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 


BEAUTIFUL PART OF DEVONSHIRE (BORDERS OF DARTMOOR) 


18 miles Exeter, 20 miles Torquay. In an unrivalled position 700ft. above sea level. Close to lovely old village. 





Tudor Style House, designed by an eminent architect and perfectly appointed throughout. 
Spacious Hall, 4 well-pro- 
portioned reception, billiard 
room, 15 bed, 5 bathrooms. 
Central heating ; electricity ; 
Excellent water supply. 
Garage for 6 cars with 
private chapel over 
Stabling. 
Farmbuildings. Lodge. 
3 Bungalows. 


Beautifully wooded 

grounds, gardens’ and 

plantations intersected by 
the River Teign 


a8 Sloping lawns, tennis courts, 


, ; es sa excelient pasture and wood- 
$e : pasture and w 

: ” Gees be tol BP I land. ™ 

ABOUT 300 ACRES. FOR SALE PRIVATELY, or LET FURNISHED. Rough Shooting. Golf within easy reach. 


Full particulars from the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (36,436.) 


NORTH WALES 
WITH SOME OF THE FINEST VIEWS IN BRITAIN 
5 miles from Cardigan Bay at Barmouth 
THE FREEHOLD ESTATE OF 


BRYNTIRION, DOLGELLY, with 200 Acres 


The Stone-built Residence stands in a lovely position facing south 
and contains 4 reception rooms, 14 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
PRIVATE AND MAIN WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT. STABLES. GARAGE. 
SECONDARY RESIDENCE—A fully licensed Free house known as “ THE HALFWAY HOTEL.” 
THE HOME FARM AND SEVEN COTTAGES. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS are laid out in a series of slopes and terraces with specimen trees. Fruit and kitchen garden. 


fit 











A path leads to a landing stage for a boat. Woodlands. 
The Property has a long frontage to the lovely Mawddach Estuary. Boating. Bathing. Fishing. 
For Sale by Auction in Lots at The Golden Lion Royal Hotel, Dolgelly, on 25th February, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously Sold). 


Solicitors: Messrs. SPROTT, STOKES & TURNBULL, College Hill, Shrewsbury. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, Norwich Union Buildings, Downing Street, Cambridge ; and 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, London, W.1; and 14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury. 


WEST SUSSEX AND HANTS BORDERS 


Queen Anne Style Residence with nearly 60 ACRES 


Occupying a beautiful situation in a sheltered position about 400ft. above sea level on sandy soil, facing south with delightful views. 





The well-appointed House 
erected of mellowed red 
brick and tiled roof is 
approached by a drive 
through a _ well-timbered 
avenue with lodge. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 12 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Cen- 
tral heating. Co.’s electricity 
and water, modern drainage. 
Stabling, garages, cottages. 
The well-cultivated grounds 
are stocked with specimen 
trees and shrubs, spreading 
lawns, tennis court, swim- 
ming pool, pasture and 
woodland. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (28,596.) 
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Telephone Nos: 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


77 


NICHOLAS 


Regent | 9293 (Established 1882) 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
‘* Nicholas, Reading.”’ 
‘* Nichenyer, Piccy, London.”’ 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 





WARGRAVE-ON-THAMES 
PHAMES-SIDE RESIDENCE. LONG RIVER FRONTAGE. 
DELIGHTFUL THAMES-SIDE RESIDENCE 
with long river frontage. Yet high and dry, and within daily reach of London. 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
HALL, CLOAKROOM, DINING ROOM, DELIGHTFUL DRAWING ROOM 
SMOKING ROOM, 9 BEDROOMS WITH FITTED BASINS (bh. and ¢.). 
$ BATHROOMS, BOX STORAGE, COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES WITH 
KITCHEN, “AGA” COOKER, MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 

GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. 2 COTTAGES. 

STABLING FOR 3 HORSES AND 2 GARDENERS’ ROOMS OVER. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS. 


Hard Tennis Court. Lawns, 
In all 4 ACRES 
Vain electric light and power. Main yas. 
Central heating. Telephone. 


PRICE £7,000 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. (Tel.: Reading 4441-2.) 





BERKS AND HANTS BORDERS 
MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 
ADJOINING NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY. 


Lovely unspoilt setting. Facing South. 
A SPLENDIDLY APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE 
(London 32 miles Readiny 12 miles), 


containing 
VESTIBULE ENTRANCE, CLOAKROOM AND W.C., INNER HALL, DOUBLE 
DRAWING ROOM (33ft. long), DINING ROOM, STUDY, 6 OR 7 BEDROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS, WELL-ARRANGED DOMESTIC OFFICES, 
MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 

Fitted lavatory basins in bathrooms. Main electric light and power. 
Main water. Complete central heating. Telephone 
INEXPENSIVE GARDENS 
Orchard, kitchen garden and meadowland. 

17 ACRES 
GOOD COTTAGE 2 GARAGES. 
PRICE £6,250 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. (Tel.: Reading 4441-2.) 





BETWEEN READING AND PANGBOURNE 


HIGH GROUND. SOUTH ASPECT. 


Reading 34 miles. London in 40 minutes. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Occupying a chosen site, the principal rooms facing South and commanding good 
views. The accommodation, which is on 2 floors, comprises : 
LOUNGE, DINING ROOM (26ft. long), STTDY, CLOAKROOM. € BED AND 
DRESSING ROOMS, WELL-FITTED BATHROOM, GOOD DOMESTIC 
OFFICES. 

BRICK AND TILED GARAGE, 

PRETTY, INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS OF 
3% ACRES 


Main water. Main gas. Central heating. 
Independent hot water supply. Telephone. Bedrooms with basins (h. and ¢.). 


PRICE £2,750 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. (Tel.: Reading 4441-2.) 





EAST BERKS 
READING 4 MILES. LONDON 40 MINUTES. 
A VALUABLE DAIRY HOLDING OF[51 ACRES 
MODERN FARMHOUSE 


with 


$ BEDROOMS, BATHROOM $ (h. and ¢.), W.C., 2) RECEPTION ROOMS, 
GOOD OFFICES. 


PLEASANT GARDEN. 
EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS. PAIR OF COTTAGES. 
40 ACRES PASTURE. 10 ACRES ARABLE 
In all about 51 ACRES 
LONG ROAD FRONTAGES. FUTURE APPRECIATION IN VALUE, 
Main water. Main electricity available. 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Read, Reading. (Tel.: Reading 4441-2.) 














Telephone: 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines.) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





OXON 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF A PRETTY, UNSPOILT VILLAGE 16 MILES 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


of the Cotswold Manor type. 
Hall 30ft. by dining and 


drawing rooms each 23ft. by 20ft., 
library 40ft. by 24ft., 2 cloakrooms, 
excellent domestic offices, 11 bed 
and dressing rooms, 6 bathrooms. 
Electric light, 
Company's water. 
South aspect. 

Stabling, garage, 


including an 


BEAUTIFUL 





Owner’s Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


FROM OXFORD, AND WITHIN 2 MILES OF A RAILWAY STATION. 


central heating. 
Gravel soil. 


farm buildings, 
ancient barn, 3 
cottages, 


kitchen garden. 
park; in all 


partly walled 
pasture and small 
30 ACRES 
intersected by a small stream with 
swimming pool. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH POSSESSION 






GROUNDS, 





SURREY 


760ft. above sea level. Easy aecess to London. 





t# ATTRACTIVE HOUSE IN GEORGIAN STYLE 


9 bedrooms, & bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
Electric light. Central heating. 
LODGE. BUNGALOW. GARAGE. LOVELY GROUNDS of about 2} Acres. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents: WiInkwortH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE. COTSWOLD HILLS 


A RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
OF 400 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


on a hill commanding beautiful views, containing: 
7 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
(fitted with main electric light, central heating, basins in bedrooms). 


STABLING, GARAGE, ETC., with GROUNDS and partly walled 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 


THE FARMHOUSE 
is stone-built and stone-roofed and partly XIVith Century. 
There are 4 COTTAGES; and the BUILDINGS, chiefly in stone, are adequate. 


Particulars on application to Messrs. WINKWORTH & COo., 48, Curzon Street, 
Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 





BERKS. LONDON 25 MILES 


300 feet up on sandy soil, facing south. 
& ‘ The House contains 
j Lounge hall, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, 9 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Co.’s electricity, gas 
and water. 
Main drainage. 
Central heating and 
telephone installed. 
Garage. Grass tennis 
court; fruit, vege- 
tableand wild gardens, 
kitchen garden, 
woodland. 


ABOUT 3 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. GOLF. HUNTING. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (36,743.) 





LEICESTERSHIRE 
For Sale Freehold with IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


BRANSTON 

RECTORY 
An attractive RESIT- 
DENCE, with 4 
reception rooms, 9% 
principal and 5 ser- 
vants’ bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms. 

Main electricity. 
Abundant water sup- 
ply. Moderndrainage. 
Stabling for 18; gar- 
age; S-roomed cot- 
tage; well-matured 
and timbered gardens 
and enclosed pad- 
dock. 








IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,097.) 





NORTH DEVON 


Commanding fine views over Exmoor and Dartmoor. 


A Stone and Brick- 
built Residence 
standing about 700ft. 
above sea level, facing 
South. 

It contains hall, 3 
reception rooms, 9 
bedrooms, bathroom. 
Stabling. Garage. 
4-roomed Cottage. 
Tennis court, kitchen 
garden, orchard. 
ABOUT 
45 ACRES. 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (28,557.) 





RURAL HERTFORDSHIRE 

Near Village, 2 miles M.L. Station, about 16 miles London; 350ft. up. 
Attractive Residence _ 
of great character and 
charm, erected 70 
years ago of brick; 
approached by adrive, 
commanding superb 
views; 2 reception, 
9 bed, 2 bathrooms; 
electricity, gas, cen- 
tral heating, main 
water ; stabling: 
garage ; beautiful old- 
fashioned garden, 
tennis court, kitchen 
garden, paddock. 

ABOUT 2%, ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD, £3,50 

Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,588.) 














(Central 9344) E.C.4 


Telegraphic Address: 





29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, dover Street, 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) w.il 





FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 











ADJOINING THE SUSSEX DOWNS 


Within an hour of Town by electric trains. 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
in a quiet position, 350ft. up, enjoying exceptional views. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 or 6 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms. Company’s electric light. 
power and water. Central heating. Stabling for 12 (with men’s rooms). Garage 


for 3. 
44% ACRES. 5,000 GUINEAS 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, London, W.1. 


HAMPSHIRE 


In a most favoured part. Close to village and omnibus route. 
DIGNIFIED RED-BRICK GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


> 


4 or 5 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 3 bath rooms. Electric lighting. Central 
heating. In excellent order. 


HOME FARM (Let.) SEVERAL COTTAGES. 
180 OR 20 ACRES. FOR SALE 
Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, London, W.1. 








BORDERS OF DEVON AND CORNWALL 
HALF A MILE OF TROUT FISHING. 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
400ft. up with lovely views; easy access to good Town. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bath rooms, up-to-date offices: abundant 
water, main electric light and power, central heating; Home Farm; garages and stabling 


18 OR 74 ACRES. FOR SALE. 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 
(Fol. 13,023.) 


NEAR DORKING 
DATING FROM THE XVIth CENTURY. 
600ft. up in beautiful country. 


3 reception rooms, 9 bed ana dressing rooms, 2 bath rooms. Company *s water 
Private electric lighting. Septic tank drainage. 


SMALL FARMERY. 2 BUNGALOWS. 
OVER 90 ACRES. FOR SALE 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 























TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.!I 
(EUSTON 7000, 


MAPLE & CO., ir. 


5, GRAFTON ST., 
MAYFAIR, W.1 
(REGENT 4685) 





TO HOUSEHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, ETC. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


YOUR ATTENTION IS DRAWN TO THE 
ADVISABILITY OF HAVING PREPARED 
A COMPLETE INVENTORY AND VALUA- 
TION OF YOUR FURNITURE AND STRUC- 
TURE FOR INSURANCE PURPOSES, 
AND TO SUPPORT ANY CLAIM ARISING 
THROUGH WAR DAMAGE. 
MAPLE & CO. ARE IN A POSITION TO UNDERTAKE Electric light. 
THIS WORK, AND A QUOTATION WILL BE GIVEN 
FOR COUNTRY, TOWN RESIDENCES, AND 
FLATS UPON APPLICATION TO THE VALUATION 
DEPT., EUSTON 7000 OR REGENT 4685. 





THE ABOVE CHOICE MODERN 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
in the Queen Anne style, approached by long drive. 
LARGE HALL (with panelled walls), 
BEAUTIFUL DRAWING ROOM, DINING ROOM, 
MORNING ROOM, 
11 OR 12 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS. 
Fitted basins in bedrooms. 
4 HEATED GARAGES. 
2 Cottages. 


HAMPSHIRE 


NEAR A NICE OLD TOWN. 


FOR SALE, £8,000, WITH 60 ACRES 


LODGE. 





FINE GARDENS., with swimming pool, picturesque woodland and park-like meadows. 


Recommended by MAPLE & CO., as above. 
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Sora es Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “ Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 








FASCINATING OLD HOUSE 


dating back to the Tudor Period. 


IN A LOVELY PART OF SURREY 


B00ft. up, with fast 
electric service to Town, 
Inner and outer halls 
drawing room (30ft. by 
15ft.), dining room, 
study, 4 best bedrooms, 
dressing room, 2 baths. 
nurseries, 3 maids’ 
rooms 
Coos electric light and 
water, Central heating. 
Garages. Stabling. 
Cottage. 
Old - World Grounds, 
kitchen garden, tennis 
and other lawns, 
wehard, ete. : about 
9 ACRES. 





Excellent repair 


Ready for occupation, 
TO BE SOLD 


ed hy HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW.1. 


Strongly recomnuien 





(Ref. s.47,092 


READING 


Between 200 and 300ft. up with views of the Downs. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD this choice RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


Lounge 26ft. by 16ft. 
ex. bay, dining room 
20ft. by 15ft.. study 
16ft. by 15ft., morning 
room, 10 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
SUPERIOR 
COTTAGE 
with lounge, dining 
room, 2 bedrooms, 
bathroom, chauffeur’s 
room, 
Co.’8s water and 
electric light. 
Main drainage. 
GARAGE FOR 4. 





TENNIS COURT. WALLED GARDEN. ETC. 
IN ALL ABOUT I ACRE 


Agents; HAMPTON & SONS, LTD. 6, Arlington Street, SW. (Ref. B.48,856.) 








SUSSEX 


Small Residential and Agricultural Estate 
of 180 ACRES 


For occupation or investment 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


FURNITURE 


in Private Residences, 
TOWN OR COUNTRY 


HAMPTON & SONS have held the Record Number 


AMID THE BEAUTIFUL 
NORTH DEVON HILLS 


Small Agricultural and Sporting Property 
of about 120 ACRES 


SALES 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, & bedrooms, dressing room of Sales for many nears past. bounded by ‘Trout Stream, 
ee i - GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 
Central heating Own electric light . ae ans , 4 : 
with 2-3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms, 
Garaue Gardens, Orchard, Paddock S-0 Aeres. Vv A L U A T I oO N Ss studio or billiard room. Electric light. Central heating, 
OLD TUDOR FARMHOUSE axD LARGE GARAGE, FARM BUILDINGS. 
CAPITAL BULLDINGS. 2 COTTAGES. } N Vv is N T oO R | E S Well-kept gardens, pasture and woodland, 
Well-watered pasture land, 66 ACRES (16 ACRES now OF 


To ACRES Arable 10 ACRES water meadow : 
Is ACRES woodland, 


Sporting Rights let at £40) p.a. 
PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 
or RESIDENCE with 8-9 Acres, Price £3,000. 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW 


(Ref. ©. 12,898.) (REG, 8222.) 








Premises and Contents 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
LARGE PERMANENT STAFF OF EXPERTS 
AVAILABLE. 

Advice on application to the Valuation Dept. 


In all about 60 Acres. 
Also DAIRY FARM with excellent buildings. 
ELIZABETHAN HOUSE and 60 Acres. Let at £60 p.a. 
PRICE £4,200 FREEHOLD 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.WA 








_ (Ref. C.48,873.) (REG, 8222. 








BETWEEN EAST GRINSTEAD AND THREE BRIDGES 


400ft. up on sand rock soil. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


PICTURESQUE MODERN 
HOUSE 


LOUNGE HALI 
; RECEPTION ROOMS 
10) BEDROOMS 
Fitted lavatory basins 
} BATHROOMS. 


Central Cos water and Vain 
heating electric light drainage. 





STABLING, 
GARAGES. LODGE 
CHAUFFEUR’S ROOMS. 
GROUNDS AND MEADOWLAND. 
In all about 
8 ACRES 
Immediate possession. 
tole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 


S 
LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.A. 
(Ref, €.52,801). (REG. 8222.) 





A BARGAIN AT £2,200 
This Charming OLD-WORLD FARMHOUSE with 50 ACRES 
Reeonditioned at great expense in 1939 and now in first-class order throughout. 


Situated in a most 
delightful) position on 
the outskirts of quaint 
Suffolk Village. 
4 miles mainline station. 
Hall, drawing and din- 
ing rooms, cloak room, 
+ bedrooms, 2. bath- 
rooms, and other offices 
with maid's — sitting 
room. 

Wired fer electricity. 
Pumped water supply. 
Appropriate 
decorations. 
Parquet floors. 
Independent boiler. 
Grounds affording tine 
possibilities for garden, 
wood and = grassland, 
IN ALL ABOUT 50 ACRES 
IMMEDIATE INSPECTION URGED 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD... 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 

(Ref. BAG O20.) (REG, 8222.) 








DELIGHTFUL POSITION IN UNSPOILED COUNTRY, 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


30 miles London, South aspect. Lovely views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN 
RESIDENCE 
In excellent order 
throughout. 

Long drive with lodge. 
Entrance and inner 
halls with parquet floor, 
3 spacious reception, 
10 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, ete, 
Main electricity, ete. 


GARAGE, 





WELL LAID-OUT GROUNDS with lawns, en-tout-cas tennis court, orchard and 
kitchen garden; &S-acre field; in all about 
12 ACRES FOR SALE AT LOW PRICE 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Ref. 8.947.) (REG, 8222.) 





BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Phone: WIM. 0081). 
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Telephone No. 
Regent 4304. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


Vii. 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 











SALOP—CHESHIRE BORDERS 
BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE WITH CAPITAL 
DAIRY FARM 
Long stretch of Trout Fishing 
x The Residence stands high 

on sandy soil with southerly 
aspect, and has about 10 
bedrooms, usual reception 
rooms, ete. Modern 

conveniences, 

Cotrages. Stabling. 

Splendid range of Farm- 

buildings. 
Attractive pleasure gardens, 
parklands. rich, well- 
watered — ; in all 

about 


240 ACRES 
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For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. 








WILTS 
Within short distance of Marlborough and the beautiful Savernake Forest. 
A Charming Old Period House 


of great architectural and historical interest and delightfully placed in centuries-old 
gardens. 


12 bedrooms, 4 reception, 3 
bathrooms, ete. Company's 
electricity. Central heating, ete. 


5 picturesque Cottages. 
Farmbuildings. 
Pasture, woodland, miniature 
lakes, ete.; in all 
NEARLY 50 ACRES. 
For Sale Freehold. 


Inspected by OSBORN 
and MERCER. (17,001.) 











FAVOURITE MIDLAND COUNTY 
ATTRACTIVE AGRICULTURAL 
AND SPORTING ESTATE 
ABOUT 1,500 ACRES 
All let and showing first-rate return 
CAPITAL SHOOTING. TROUT FISHING. 
FOR SALE by OSBORN & MERCER. 


Good Farmhouse. 








NEAR DONCASTER 
AN ATTRACTIVE FARM INVESTMENT 


About 112 Acres in and about the village. 


For Sale by OSBORN 


IN THE FAR’ WEST COUNTRY 
Secluded and amidst beautiful scenery. 
AN ATTRACTIVE HEAVILY WOODED 
ESTATE OF ABOUT 
1,200 ACRES 


Ample Buildings. 3? d 
Excellent return from Agricultural portion. 


Let on yearly tenancy. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


& MERCER. Details, Plan, ete., from OSBORN & MERCER. 

















BEDS AND BUCKS BORDERS 

Within 10 miles of Leighton Buzzard, Bedford and Luton. 

In fine unspoilt rural surroundings. 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
3-4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Main electricity 
and drainage, 
available. Garage. Stabling. 
Attractive — well - timbered 
grounds, orchard, paddock, 

ete. 

ABOUT 6'. ACRES 
For Sale at Moderate Price. 
Agents, 

OSBORN & MERCER. 

(M.2191.) 





Main water 








DORSET. IN PARKLANDS, ADJOINING DOWNS 
South aspect. Panoramie Views. Long carriage drive. 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms (with lav. basins), 2. bathrooms. 


GEORGIAN 
HOUSE 
Electric Light, Central 
Heating. 
STABLING. COTTAGE. 
SQUASH COURT, 
11 ACRES 
Immediate Sale desired. 


Agents, OSBORN and 
MERCER. § (17,085.) 











3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 











QUIET PART OF EAST HAMPSHIRE 


Convenient for the beautiful Selborne country. 





LOW-BUILT PERIOD HOUSE 


dating from A.D. 1600. Containing many interior characteristics. 


On outskirts of small village. Near station (electric services). 


3 reception. 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


All main services. Central heating. 
GARAGE. TITHE-BARN (converted into Drawing Room). 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. MEADOWLAND. 
OVER 8 ACRES ONLY £4,500 
UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SALE. 
Full particulars, apply RALPH PAY & TAYLOR. 3, Mount Street, W.1.  (12,684.) 


SOUTH DEVON 


Perfect seclusion, amidst beautiful scenery. 





FINE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING 
ESTATE OF ABOUT 280 ACRES 
DISTINCTIVE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


In perfect taste and beautifully equipped. Large sums of money recently expended, 
13 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


All modern conveniences. Central heating. 
GARAGES. STABLING, 6 COTTAGES. 
RANGE OF MODERN FARMBULLDINGS 
LOVELY MATURED GROUNDS. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Full particulars, apply RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 














BUCKS SURREY. 


HANTS, NEAR BASINGSTOKE 





Convenient for Tring and Aylesbury. 
FIRST-CLASS FEEDING AND DAIRY FARM 
extending to about 
300 ACRES 
Partly bounded by running stream. 

GOOD HOUSE AND EXCELLENT BUILDINGS. 
COWHOUSE FOR 30. 

FOR SALE with vacant possession. 
PRICE £8,500 
RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 








LEITH HILL DISTRICT 


Beautifully situated. 
Residential and Agricultural Property. 
Delightful FARMHOUSE STYLE RESIDENCE 


8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Main electric light and water. Central heating. 
GARAGE. STABLING. 


PICTURESQUE HOMESTEAD AND 
EXCELLENT FARMBUILDINGS 
131 ACRES. PRICE £10,000 
Or £6,500 with 30/40 ACRES 
RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 








Compact Residential and Agricultural Estate. 


EXQUISITE CHARACTER HOUSE 
Superbly appointed and in pertect order, 

15 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 

Electric light. Central heating. Ample water. 


GARAGES. STABLING, COTTAGES, 
MOST BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. 
236 ACRES. FOR SALE 


Residence would be sold with smaller acreage 
RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 
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Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 iines. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


OAKLEY AND WHADDO 


LONDON 50 
SMA 
GEORGIAN COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


$ hed, 2 bath, 2 reception. 
Electric light (food water and drainage 
2 Garages, Stabling and useful buildings. Cottage (Let). 
Pretty Gardens and Land with river frontage. 


N CHASE COl 





MILES. 


In all about 18 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Further partict 


E TROLLOPE & SONS. 25, Mount Street, W.1. (¢.6629.) 


NTRY 


lars of 





WANTED 


ODERN or (if modernised) GEORGIAN HOUSE 


14 hours London 
2 bath, 


within 
easy to run 5-7 bed, 


5 ACRES upwards, but a Farmery of up to 200 ACRES 
E POSSESSION. 


Must be con 
etc. Will pure 


ypact and 
hase with 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


In a beautiful and safe part of the Cotswolds. 


TO BE SOLD OR LET PARTLY FURNISHED. 


20-BEDROOMED RESIDENCE 


3 bath, 2 halls, 4 reception and billiard room. 


COMPLETE NEW CENTRAL HEATING SYSTEM. 
Main electric light. Excellent water. 

LARGE GARAGE. 
15 ACRES GROUNDS AND PASTURE 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (7223.) 





GENTLEMAN’S FARM 


in Kent. Beautiful position, with 


OLD FARMHOUSE, fully Modernised 
6 bed, bath, 3 reception rooms. 


Main water and electric light. Garage. Cottage. 


ORCHARD AND PASTURE. 
80 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD, or House and Grounds will 
be Let Unfurnished or Furnished 


GARDENS, 





WILTSHIRE 


AMESBURY-LAVINGTON AREA. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
6 bed, bath, 2 reception rooms, good offices. 
Electric light available. 
AND GARAGE. 


Main water. 
STABLING 


PRETTY GARDENS; in all about 
1% ACRES 
Further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 


W.1. (A.3495.) 


WANTED 
EST SURREY. Reach of Cranleigh. An OLD- 
WORLD HOUSE with modern conveniences. 
6 bed (max.) and about 80 ACRES grassland. Price 
£5,000-£6,000. Willconsider buying with only 10-20 Acres. 


25, Mount Street, 











x Ente Mi c/o ashe E TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount tecommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Write Mrs. S., c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25. Mount 
Street. W.} Street, W.1. (4.2797.) Street, W.1. 
= AMES STYLES & WHITLOCK — oxrore. 
RUGBY, CHIPPING 
BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911.) NORTON. 





RURAL SURREY 


40 winutes hy fast trains to Victoria and London Bridye, 


RECTED 





a few vears ago of selected old materials 


and now presenting a most attractive 
60ft. above sea level; sunny aspects. ALL 
CONVENIENCES INSTALLED. Hall (21ft. 


and 3 sitting rooms, including a magniticent dri wing 


(23ft. Gin. by 22ft. 6in.), 4 Zoe 


xl bedrooms, 3 


appearance, 
MODERN 

by 12ft.) 
room 
bathrooms. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


RESIDENCE; 3 Cottages 
ACRES of Mixed 


GENTLEMAN’S 
Nearly 300 


DEVON. 
splendid buildings. 
Land. (L.F.15,690.) 


(convenient for — important 
RESIDENCE, 350 ACRES 
(principally grass); cowsheds for 70, piggeries for 
200; +4 cottages; valuable milk contracts (over 
100 gallons daily). FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION. 
(L.F.15,347.) 


MID-HAMPSHIRE 
markets).—GEORGIAN 


Welsh Borders).—2 
354 ACRES. Also 2 
buildings. 3 cottages. 
OR AS AN 


NORTH MIDLANDS (towards — 
FARMS (worked together) of 
good Residences. 2 sets of 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
INVESTMENT. (L.F.15,702.) 


275 ACRES. ARABLE FARM ; 
An excellent opportunity. 


30 MILES LONDON. 
fine district ; good House. 
(L.F.15,700.) 








UNDER 10 MILES FROM 


NEWBURY 





PRICE £6,500 or reasonable offer. 


TAS 1S RESI- 
ENCE stands in a small park, in a high situation, 


114 ACRES. 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY 


and is approached by a winding 
3 sitting rooms, 


ce at... lovely views, 
drive ; "bus service passes drive entrance : 
7 bedrooms, dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 








: an ts Ww 2 : a second garage. Lovely .» oe 
Garag ae. I ¥ a — x ti ase Electric light and central heating. 
VAIGCNS WHE ORTRSS ; eee a WILTSHIRE.—500 ACRES, with Cotswold-type Resi- | Cottage, fine range of outbuildings; simple gardens; 
2's ACRES dence; tyings for 52 cows; cottages. FOR SALE well timbered, 

rhoroughly recommended by JAMES STYLES & Wuit- WITH — SSION OR AS AN INVESTMENT. Inspected and recommended by JAMES STYLES and 

LOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R.19,776.) (L.F.10,013 WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 18,212.) 
Telephone CONSTABLE & MAUDE 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 
2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.! 














SOUTH D 


EVON 


ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE 
in a fine position 
> reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 3 bat hroe 


usual offices. 
STABLING AND 


Delightful Garden and Ground 
Vegetable and Fruit ¢ 


TO BE LET FU 


Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 


GARAGE 


s with Tennis 
mardens, ete 


RNISHED 


2, Mount Street 


Tis, 


Court, 


WL. 


IDEAL FOR LARGE COMMERCIAL 
ORGANISATION 


LARGE WEST COUNTRY MANSION 


containing about 40 bedrooms and ample bathrooms. 
Several cottages. 


ABOUT 200 ACRES 


FREEHOLD ae SALE te tte 
WITHOUT FURNITI 


: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, 0g Street, 


WITH OR 


W.1. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE FARM 
INVESTMENT 
2 EXCELLENT ADJOINING 
FARMS 


IN ALL ABOUT 350 ACRES 
Tithe free. 


Shows 5 per cent. Gross. 


PRICE £10,000, oe Timber 


Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, 


W.1. 




















COTSWO 


ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


outskirts of 
3 bathroo 


on the 
7 principal bedrooms, 


LDS 


a village. 


ms, 3 reception rooms, 


billiard room, usual offices. 


Central heating throughout. 
Water and dra 


LODGE. GARAGE. 


_ Main electric | 
inage. 


2 COTTAG 


ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 


2, Mount Street, 


ight. 


ES. 


W.1. 





CHILTERN HILLS 


500ft. up, easily accessible to London and designed 
by Mr. P. Morley Horder. 
AN EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (5 basins), 
2 bathrooms. 


services. Central 
Garage. 
Delightful Gardens with Tennis Court and Orchard. 
2 ACRES PRICE £5,000 
CONSTABLE & MAUDB, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


All main heating. 








DEVONSHIRE 
HALF A MILE OF TROUT FISHING. 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


Containing 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms. Main electric light. Central heating. 


Garage. Stabling. Good gardens. 


FARMHOUSE containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 sitting rooms. 


IN ALL ABOUT 74 ACRES 
OR WOULD BE SOLD WITHOUT THE FARM. 
Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 
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yonpon, Wt. CURTIS & HENSON “2tinincioe 


DEVONSHIRE 





ATTRACTIVE MODERN CHARMING GARDENS AND 
HOUSE GROUNDS 


built of brick, rougheast, with overhanging 
gables and Delabole slate roof. 


i 
| 5, MOUNT STREET Telephones: _ 
| 
| 


well wooded, with sloping lawns, lily pond. 
formal garden, wild garden, swiniming 
pool, 


IN ALL ABOUT 600 ACRES 


of which 450 are woodland and the arable 
is let. 


Set in a peaceful and secluded position, high 
up in beautifully wooded country. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
13 BEDROOMS. 
3 BATHROOMS. 
USUAL OFFICES. TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


¥ Central Heating. 1 Fist 
Trout Fishing. Golf. 
2 COTTAGES. 


GARAGE AND STABLING. 





CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, 
(15,4314.) 











W.1. 

SOMERSETSHIRE (near to Exmoor and the DEVONSHIRE (7 miles from Exeter). — ‘INE SOMERSETSHIRE (Yeovil 7 miles). — STONE- 
S Quantock Hills)—AN INTERESTING OLD HOUSE, MODERN noveE “sot up Phan as tea BUILT MANOR HOUSE, with old mullion windows, 
g of Tudor origin, in grounds sheltered by stately trees. lands. 4 reception rooms, servants’ sitting room, standing in finely timbered grounds. 3-4 reception 
; 4 reception rooms, billiards room, 12 bedrooms, 4 13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light. Garage rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, model offices ; 

bathrooms, extensive domestic offices. Telephone. and stabling. 2 Cottages. Charming Grounds. with electric light, main water; garage and stabling; gar- 

Main electricity available. Swimming pool. Stabling tennis court and swimming pool. Rough shooting dener’s cottage ; charming gardens and grounds, inter- 

for 7. Garage for 3 cars. Old-world grounds with over 600 acr spersed with specimen timber trees, walled kitchen 

2 tennis courts, kitchen garden, 3 paddocks ; in all TO LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED garden and pastureland; in all about 94 ACRES. 

—_ R.. Acres. For Sale Freehold or to Let, on reasonable terms. Hunting and golf. For SALE Freehold at a 

urnished. Tne. & ier - Reduced Price. 

CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (14,052.) SO CCRT ene A Set See, CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,325.) 

j . 


























SURREY DORSETSHIRE 


1 mile from station and suitable for office 





accommodation. WITHIN 1 MILE OF VILLAGE AND 2 MILES OF THE STATION. 
LARGE HOUSE A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 
containing entrance hall, 5 reception rooms, servants’ hall, IN BEAUTIFUL PARK-LIKE GROUNDS. 
7 , complete domestic eg 14 bed and dressing rooms, Approached by a long carriage drive. 
i viheeneranedl : 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, EXCELLENT OFFICES, 
: Companies’ gas, water and electricity. Telephone. 4 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 
EXTENSIVE STABLING AND GARAGE 2 SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 
; icin (ah. § Se (H. and c. water supplies to bedrooms and cloakroom.) 
premises (with 3 rooms over). Ample water supply. Central heating. 
PLEASURE GROUNDS Electric taht. Telephone. 
with fine old trees, tennis courts, 2 productive kitchen | 2 LARGE GARAGES. 4 GOOD LOOSE BOXES. 
4 gardens and 2 paddocks; gravel soil; in all SECLUDED GROUNDS, including a squash court ; 
| about 64 ACRES. in all about 20 ACRES. 
: TO LET UNFURNISHED FOR FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A REASON- 
BUSINESS ig tery ABLE PRICE 
Apply CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. Recommende a: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount 
(8946.) Street, W.1. (15,321.) 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE. 4o, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


NORTH DORSET (Between Yeovil and Sherborne) 


i IN THE BLACKMORE VALE HUNT. 





CF capibiatsite 


MODERN CHARACTER HOUSE 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 8 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. 


WELL-STOCKED AND ATTRACTIVE GARDENS 


with tennis and other lawns, herbaceous borders, kitchen garden and orchard. 


GARAGE, STABLING, 2 MODERN COTTAGES. 


ats 


PRICE FREEHOLD, with 3 Acres, £3,200; 
or exclusive of Cottages, £2,400 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 

Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO0., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


CHILTERN HILLS. BUCKS HERTFORDSHIRE 


Between Hertford and Bishop's Stortford. 


A BEAUTIFUL RESTORED OLD MILL HOUSE 








26 miles North-west of London. 











» 7 > on of considerable character, 
CHARMING MOBERM FRESECLD RESIENCE PARTLY QUEEN ANNE AND PARTLY TUDOR; EQUIPPED WITH EVERY 
standing in MODERN COMFORT. 
1 ACRE OF LOVELY GARDENS The accommodation comprises : 
A ENTRANCE HALL leading to oak-panelled LOUNGE HA 3 GOOD 
approached by a drive. RECEPTION ROOMS, 8 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 3 BAT HROOMS, 
SERVANTS’ HALL. 
2 SCEPTION MS (wi ak rs), 5 > MS AT M. 
: RECEPTION ROOMS (with oak floors), 5 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM Electric light and power. Biicin sender: Snsshvest deniatner: 
4 Central heating and main services. GARAGE for 4. STABLING. 
GARAGE, TENNIS LAWN. 2 Modern Cottages. 
; LOVELY GARDENS. ORCHARD AND PADDOCK 
; PERFECT ORDER. 
IN ALL 12% ACRES 
E IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. JUST AVATLABLE. 
s BOUNDED BY A TROUT STREAM. 
F OUND VALUE AT £3,950 - " . asi ineiieiae . 
: - F FREEHOLD £6,000 with IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Pigcadilly, W.1. Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 








(For continuation of F. L. MERcER & Co’s. advertisements see page Xi.) 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 








WILSON & CO., 


Ayvents 


A VERY FINE ESTATE OF 126 ACRES FOR SALE AT 


$, Mount Street, W.1)) (Tel.: Gros. 1441); and JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Cirencester. (Tel.: 334-5.) 


A BEAUTIFUL AND SPORTING 


HISTORIC TUDOR 
MANOR HOUSE 


Superbly appointed and in perfect 
order. With fine oak panelling 
and fireplaces. 


Hall. 5 reception rooms, 8 prin- 


cipal bedrooms, 5 staff rooms, 
5+ bathrooms, 


Central heating. Main electricity. 


First-class Garages and Stabling. 
Home Farm, Dower House and 
5 Cottages. Glorious old Gardens. 
New Hard Tennis Court. Bathing 
Pool. 3}? mile Fishing in Stream 
intersecting the property. 


PART OF THE COTSWOLDS 


. 


~~ , ny , j 
a | 
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A REASONABLE PRICE 





YORKSHIRE. 





HIGH UP WITH SUPERB VIEWS. 


Beautifully Appointed 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
in splendid order, Up-to-date in 

every respect. 
Electricity. Radiators throughout. 
Wash basins (h. & ¢.) to bedrooms. 
4 charming reception rooms, 12 
bed and dressing rooms, 3 baths. 
Stabling. Garages. Cottage. 

DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. 

Woodland and Paddocks. 

16 ACRES. FOR SALE. 
MIGHT BE LET FURNISHED. 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 
14, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


Personally inspected and recom- 
mended, 


EASY REACH OF YORK 














’Phone: Grosvenor 2861. 
'Grams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.” 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 





HANTS 7 miles BASINGSTOKE 


Vile station hO0ff, wp on gravel 
EXCELLENT LUTYENS HOUSE 


in first class order and beautifully appointed 
1D bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 3 reception, lounge hall. 
Central heating Klectric light 
Garages. Stabling. Cottages. Farmhouse and Buildings 


Hard Tennis Court 
CHARMING GROUNDS FARMLANDS LE 
240 ACRES 
FOR SALE AS WHOLE, ot 
RESIDENTIAL PORTION ONLY, 


PRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20.594,) 


LEICESTER 8 MILES 


Convenient for Village. 13 wiles Station and ROW, 
GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, bathroom, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms, 


Main services. Telephone. 
Garage. Stabling. 
Gardens and Grounds. Kitchen Garden. Paddock. 
£3,500 5's ACRES 
MIGHT BE LET FURNISHED. 


PRESIDDER & Co,., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,465.) 





187 OR 400 ACRES 


OXON—GLOS. BORDERS 


7TOOft. up. Mile Town and Station. 


COTSWOLD FARMHOUSE 
7 bedrooms, Bathroom. 2 reception. 
Vain water and electricity “Aga” cooker. 


GARAGES FARMBULLDINGS. 
Well-farmed land. 


COTTAGES. 
Good pasture. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


[RESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,375.) 





£5,000. RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


i-mile Trout Fishing. 


DEVON 


Beautiful part of Dartmoor. 
CHARMING GRANITE-BUILT HOUSE 
4 reception. billiard room, studio, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 
Electric light. 
Garage, stabling, farmhouse and buildings. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENS SLOPING TO RIVER. 


Bathing pool. 


Central heating. Telephone. 


Pasture and arable. 
65 ACRES 
Land easily kt if not wanted. 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,052.) 





GREAT BARGAIN 


RIVER FAL 


on Southern slope of wooded valley, 6 miles Falmouth, 
10 Truro. 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
in excellent order. 


£4,000. 


3 RECEPTION. 2 BATHROOMS. 
5 BEDROOMS. 
Main electricity. 
2 GARAGES. BOATHOUSE. 
LOVELY GROUNDS OF 4 ACRES 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,320.) 


HALL. 








WANTED 


COTSWOLDS, S. WARWICK, HEREFORD 
or BERKS. 

ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 
5 7 bedrooms. 

PURCHASE OR RENT. “Cal. 9.” 

I RESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street. W.1 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


in 
WILTS. AVON VALLEY OR SALISBURY AREA. 
OR BETWEEN READING. BASINGSTOKE 
AND ANDOVER. 
SMALL CHARACTER HOUSE 
* Major D.” 
TRESIDDER & CO.. 77, South Audley Street. W.1 

















Inspected; and highly recommended. 
3,000 GUINEAS. POSSESSION APRIL. 


8 MILES FROM BATH 


on outskirts of quaint small old Town. In excellent order an 
EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
3 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms, 
Main water and electricity. 
Telephone, “Ava” Cooker. 


Garage. Stable. Gardener's Cottage. 
Charming Gardens, Tennis Lawn, Kitchen Garden, ete. 


2', ACRES 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (16,295.) 





£4,500 
GUILDFORD & GODALMING 
(BETWEEN). 


COUNTRY HOUSE 
in good order. 


Hall, 3 good reception, bathroom, 10-12 bedrooms. 


Main electric light and water. Telephone. 
3 GARAGES. 
ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS OF 3% ACRES 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,621.) 


HEREFORD 


Salmon Fishing in Wye, also Trout and Grayling. 





MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
9 bed, 3 bath, lounge hall, 3 reception. 


Electric light. ‘“* Aga” cooker. Excellent water. 


Garages, Stabling for Hunters. Excellent Farmbuildings. 
7 Cottages. 


CHARMING GROUNDS,.orcharding, pasture and arable. 
IN ALL NEARLY 450 ACRES 
All well farmed and in first-class condition. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (6186.) 
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Telegrams: 
‘* Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London ”’ 


23, 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, 


Telephone No. : 
Mayfair 6341 (10 lines). 





Apply Jc 


per £750 annum. 


(ON THE DORSET BORDER) 


TO PRODUCE 


PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD 


HN D. Wood & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT IN EAST SOMERSET 


530 ACRES, LET IN 3 HOLDINGS 


Outgoings £38 a year. 


THE PRINCIPAL FARM INCLUDES A SUPERIOR STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


(Folio 61.363.) 





WOODL 


SALMON, SEA TROUT 


ACTUAL GROSS 





AND TROUT F 


Particulars from the Agents: 


SOUTH OF SCOTLAND 


WITHIN 23 MILES OF 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


1,430 ACRES 


OF VALUABLE ARABLE AND GRAZING LAND COMPRISING 4 FARMS, GRASS PARKS AND SEASONAL 


AND OTHER HOUSES AND LAND. 


ANDS WITH MARKETABLE LARCH, 


Walled Garden. Garage and Stabling. 
ISHING IN RIVER ANNAN. MIXED SHOOTING 
AND WOODCOCK. 


PARTRIDGE, PHEASANT, 


MAIN LINE RAILWAY STATION. 


OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO INVESTORS 


GRAZINGS, 12 COTTAGES, 


SCOTCH FIR AND SPRUCE, 


SMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE IN WOODED POLICIES OF ABOUT 8 ACRES 


DUCK, SNIPE, 


INCOME £2,300 EXCLUDING RESIDENCE AND SPORT 


JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 


London, W.1. (81,155.) 











LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED © 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—WANTED., 
MESSsRsi CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS and 


HARRISON have recently sold a large number of 


Estates, Country Hcuses, Farms, ete., for which there is a 
demand quite disproportionate to the supply. They have 
numerous enquiries in hand and vendors are earnestly 
requested to communicate with them at once, in order to 
take advantage of the favourable prices at present. 

Offices : 42, CASTLE STREET, SUREWSBURY. (Tel. : 
bury 2061.) 


Shrews- 





ANTED IMMEDIATELY. —- GENTLEMAN'S 

RESIDENCE (preferably * Period "), in Devonshire, 

with fishing and about 50 ACRES. Details to J. & H. DREW, 
PuS.L., FLLLA.S., 38, West Southe ‘rnhay, Exeter. 





WaN TED TO PURCHASE AT REASON- 

ABLE PRICE.—Small, easy-to-run COTTAGE in a 
village, or within 4 to 6 milessmalltown. 6-7 rooms required 
and usual offices. Main electricity essential. Garage and not 
less than 1 acre of ground. Possession immediately or would 
wait till mid-summer. Photographs, if any, would be helpful. 
District: Bucks, Berks, Oxon, Berks-Hants Border. 
Particulars to “ A.682," ¢/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


EICESTERSHIRE AND ADJOINING COUNTIES 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & 
(ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET jelenaiease. 
LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 





SPECULATOR’S BARGAIN: 


Circumstances compel sale of remarkably beautiful hone 
at truly sacrificial price. 


EY.—Good position within half hour’s run_ of 
Town and convenient all facilities. Brick and Flint 
PERIOD RESIDENCE with MAGNIFICENT HALL (32ft. 
square). 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 fine recep.ion. 
excellent. offices, 2 bathrooms, 2 Garages. Tons of oak 
beams, floors, window frames, ete. TWO-THIRDS ACRE 
cultivated garden. THOUSANDS BELOW COST at £2,750 
Freehold.—Strongly recommended by Moore & Co., Agents 
Carshalton. (Wallington 5577.) 





ARWICKSHIRE.—ETTINGTON HOUSE (53 miles 
south-east from = Stratford-on-Avon, off the main 
Stratford to Banbury road, 13 miles from Leamington and 
14 miles from Banbury).—A most attractive, substantially- 
built stone and brick Country House, together with 2 cottages 
and 134 acres paddocks: stabling: farmery: old-world 
grounds. 4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms. Main electricity ; 
modern drainage; “Aga” cooker; fine vaulted cellar 
shelters ; excellent walled kitchen garden. Vacant Possession. 
An ideal proposition for offices with living acconmodation. 
For Sale by Auction, unless disposed of by private treaty, by 
WALKER BARNARD & SON, F.A.I., on Saturday, March Ist, 
1941, upon the premises, at 2 p.m. precisely, followed by the 
sale of furniture.—For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
FOSTER & FINLEY, Solicitors, Belle Vue Chambers, Malvern : 
or the Auctioneers, Messrs, WALKER BARNARD & SON, F.A.L. 
Stratford-on-Avon. (Tel. : 2581.) 


EVON.— Delightfully situated littl MODERN HOUSE 

with telephone, main waterand electricity + 3 bedrooms 

bath (h. & ¢.), lounge-dining, kitchen (* Aga "’), ete. Double 

garage, Model cowhouse for 18, and other farm buildings, 

Picturesque woodlands. Freehold for sale with 28) or 

58 ACRES.—Apply HEWITT & Co., 235, High Street, Exeter, 
A.1039, 





DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 

THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2 6. 

SELECTED LISTS FREE. 

RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


LARGE FUND AVAILABLE 
INVESTMENT 
GRICULTURAL ESTATES WANTED —in 
Devonshire (or S.W. Counties). Blocks of 500 ACRES 
upwards would be suitable. Sitting tenants not necessarily 
disturbed, Owners please write to J. & H. DREW, F.S.1.. 
F.L.A.S., 38, West Southernhay., Exeter. 


F.A.1., 











FOR 





ALISBURY & DISTRICT .—ESTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTORN & MAJOR, F.A.!., Salisbury. 








HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.I. 
Businese Established over 100 years. 








R SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORGCS.., etc., 
and MID WALES, apply leading Agents: ('Phone: 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, SHREWSBURY. 206!.) 














HAVE DURING THE LAST 
DAYS OF 
HOUSES AND ESTATES 
COUNTRY PROPERTIES OF 
A QUICK 





3 MONTHS NEGOTIATED 


RECEIVING INSTRUCTIONS, 
, THEY HAVE NUMEROUS 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS FROM £2,000 UPWARDS, AND VENDORS DESIROUS OF EFFECTING 
AND ADVANTAGEOUS SALE WHILST THE 
INVITED TO FORW 


WANTED 





F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


OF ENGLAND, RANGING IN PRICE FROM £2,000 TO £40,000, MANY OF WHICH WERE SOLD BY THEM WITHIN 3_OR 4 


ACTIVITY IN THE 


ARD PARTICULARS TO THEM WITHOUT DELAY. 


THE SALE OF 71 COUNTRY 


SPECIALISING AS THEY DO EXCLUSIVELY 
3 GENUINE APPLICANTS ON THEIR BOOKS ANXIOUS TO PURCHASE 


PROPERTY 


Telephone : 


PROPERTIES IN ALL PARTS 


IN THE SALE OF COUNTRY 


MARKET PREVAILS ARE 


Regent 2481. 








(For continuation of F. L. 


MERCER & Co.’s advertisements see page ix.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L FO X & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1, F.A.1. 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., FAL. oe T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 
FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.L 

i. INSLEY-FOX. P.A.S.L, A.A.L LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 

R. ALEC. HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH--SOUTHAMPTON —BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





DORSET 


In ap excellent residential neighbourhood, with private entrance to a popular 18-hole Golf Course, and enjoying tine panoramic views over the links ; only 7 miles from Bournemouth. 
TO BE SOLD 

THIS CHOICE FREEHOLD PROPERTY, WITH COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE IN PERFECT CONDITION, AND FITTED WITH ALL 

6 principal bedrooms, 5 maids’ 1 sae : : 
rooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, housekeeper’s 
bedroom, oak - panelled entrance 
hall, studio or workshop, flower 
room, servants’ hall, kitchen and 

compiete domestic offices. 
Company's electric light, main water 
and drainage, central heating. 

Vita glass windows in all sitting 


UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCES. 









rooms, 
3 heated garages, excellent cottage 
and chauffeur’s rooms; heated 


range of greenhouses, fruit room, 
potting shed. 





eeeeeeeerebece THE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS : 
are of unusual charm and character and are a special feature of the property. They are tastefully designed with Alpine rockery, lily garden (designed and laid out by R. Wallace and 
Co,, Tunbridge Wells), herbaceous borders, beautiful shady walks, shrubberies and a rhododendron avenue, rose garden ; natural miniature lake and boathouse, artistic summer 
house ; full-sized croquet lawn, bordered by clipped yew hedges; walled kitchen garden, ete. ; the whole extending to an area of just over 
13 ACRES 


For full particulars and price, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Situated well away from the road amidst delightful surroundings. South aspect. Gravel soil. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD TF MAIN WATER. 
/ ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 
THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 
COMPACT 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
(Independent boiler.) 


EXCELLENT ENTRANCE LODGE 
(suitable for a gentleman’s residence, 
containing 3 bedrooms with lavatory 
basins, 2 sitting rooms; numerous out- 
houses, 2 garages. Main water and 
electricity.) 


Built in the Manor House style and 
enjoying tine woodland views. 


9 good bed and dressing rooms (lavatory 
basins in many of the rooms), 3 bathrooms, 
drawing room (27ft. by 16ft., with oak 
floor and partly oak panelled), dining room 
(1i8ft. by 15ft.), morning room (20ft. by 
16ft., with oak beams and partly oak 
panelled). 


Garage for 3 cars. Glasshouses. 


Tastefully arranged Gardens and Grounds. 
Productive kitchen garden, oak copse, 
good pastureland, heather land; the 


Servants’ Hall. whole extending to an area of about 








Good Domestic Offices. 37 ACRES 
Particulars and price can be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
Close to the New Forest. About 10 miles from Bournemouth. In delightful wooded surroundings. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD Central heating. Electric lighting. 


Gas. Main water and drainage. 


THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 


RESIDENCE OAK PANELLING AND FLOORS. 


fitted with all conveniences and comforts. 
SECLUDED GROUNDS 
with lawns, walled-in garden; the whole 
extending to about 


1 ACRE 


BEDROOMS, 2 DRESSING ROOMS, £ 
WELL-FITTED BATHROOM, 
LOUNGE HALL, 
> SITTING ROOMS (one 30ft. by 20ft.). 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


THE RESIDENCE I8 DELIGHTFULLY 
FURNISHED WITH ANTIQUES AND 


GARAGE for 2 cars. WOULD BE LET IF DESIRED. 





For particulars, price and rental, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





ONLY £950 FREEHOLD IN THE BEAUTIFUL CRANBORNE 
In a delightfully wooded area close to Golf Links and only 3 miles from Bournemouth. CHASE 


NEAR MAIN LINE STATION AND ‘BUS ROUTE, A SAFE RETREAT. 


SEVERAL VERY ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE STYLE A WELL-CONSTRUCTED MODERN GABLED RESIDENCE 
MODERN HOUSES 


built about 40 years ago and in first-class repair throughout. 
each containing 


3 GOOD BEDROOMS, TILED BATHROOM (with panelled bath), 2 SUTTING € BEDROOMS. BATHROOM, 
ROOMS, GENT’S W.C., COMPACT WELL-FITTED KITCHEN. 2 SITTING ROOMS. 
GARDEN (60ft. by Ls0ft.). SUN LOUNGE. KITCHEN AND OFFICES. 
ROAD MADE UP. ALL SERVICES LAID ON. GARAGE, ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


TENNIS COURT, FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDENS. 
SHOULD BE INSPECTED WITHOUT DELAY. 
HALF-AN-ACRE. PRICE £1,800 FREEHOLD. 
Full details of Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. : 


(Tel. : Bournemouth 2386.) For particulars apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE 


*’Phone: Ken. 1490 
‘Grams: “ Estate 
Harrods, London.” 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


Xiil. 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere. 
Riviera Offices. 








TUNBRIDGE WELLS 3 MILES ©.2 


Standing high amid unspoilt country with a glorious outlook to the South. 





COMFORTABLE AND SUBSTANTIAL RESIDENCE 
3 reception rooms, billiard room, 11 bedrcoms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room: 
Main water and electricity. Central heating. 
GARAGE (for 3) with chauffeur’s cottage ; also LODGE with bath. 
LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
arranged in a series of terraces; also 3 meadows; in all about 8 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HaAkkODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490, 
Eatn, 309.) 


Every conrenience, 





RURAL PART OF ESSEX «3 


In a delightful neighbourhood, amidst unspoilt surroundings. 
About 5 miles Chelmsford. 





GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. FARM OF ABOUT 90 ACRES 


4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating and other conveniences. 
GARAGE, STABLING. FARMERY. 2 COTTAGES. 
THE GARDENS 
are laid out with large kitchen garden and orchard. There is also pastureland and 
a small area of arable. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn, 807.) 





FACING A SURREY COMMON ©.3 


A CHARACTER HOUSE OF THE FARMHOUSE TYPE 
FULL OF OLD OAK AND OTHER CHARACTERISTICS. 
Accessible to Leatherhead or Guildford. 





3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


3 
COTTAGE (with 3 bedrooms and bathroom). GARAGE (with rooms over). 
Central heating, electric light and other conveniences. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS 
with hard tennis court, kitchen garden, orchard ; in all about 2} ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VERY REASONABLE PRICE 
EARLY POSSESSION. 
HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490, 
Extn, 807.) 





IN THE TRIANGLE FORMED BY C2 
GUILDFORD, LEATHERHEAD & DORKING 


Amid the lovely hill country for which this district is famed. 3 miles from station, with 
electric trains to Waterloo. 





2 
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RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
including a most 
ATTRACTIVE FLINT-BUILT FARMHOUSE 
for the occupation of the Gentleman Farmer, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms, detached full-size billiatd room. 
Main water. Electric light. Complete central heating. 
GARAGE (for 4), 10 LOOSE BOXES, COW HOUSE, FARMERY and COTTAGE, 
Small but pretty GARDENS, with walled kitchen garden, about & acres of 
woodland, and an area of grassland, the total extending in all to 


ABOUT 90 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and = strongly recommended by HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton 
Road, S.W.1.) (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Eatn, 809.) 


HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS cA 


Reasonably safe area. Unspoilt surroundings. Daily access of London, 
. - 
. - rT BT 









. * . : ‘ <” bb 
FASCINATING OLD FARMHOUSE 
with massive oak beams, open fireplaces, ete. 
Good hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 
complete offices. 
Co.'s electric light, power and water. 
RANGE OF FARMBUILDINGS. GARAGE. STABLING, ETC. 
INEXPENSIVE PLEASURE GROUNDS 
jawns, kitchen garden, together with first-rate pastureland ; in all about 54 ACRES 
ONLY £5,000 
MIGHT BE SOLD WITH 14 ACRES AT £4,000 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 9 (Tele.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn, 306.) 


SURREY AND HANTS BORDERS <4 


Unspoilt country. Easy reach of old Market Town. 












PICTURESQUE OLD FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 
modernised at considerable expense without disturbing its old-world charm 

Hall, 2 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, complete offices. 
Central heating. Llectric light. Gas. Company's water. Modern drainage, 

LARGE GARAGE. USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
WELL-ESTABLISHED GROUNDS 
tennis and other lawns, bush fruit, kitchen garden, paddock ; in all about 8) ACRES. 
ONLY £4,500. FREEHOLD 

Recommended as something exceptional by HARkkops, LTp., 62-64, Brompton 

Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 














xiv. 


CARS 


Humber Ltd. 
The Hillman Motor Car Co. Ltd. 





HE ROOTES GROUP OF 
Bien has spread its 
influence and its products through- 
out the world. Its growth and 
success have been founded upon 
a basis of financial and industrial 
stability, energy and enterprise, 
as demonstrated by the consistent 
progress and popularity of 
Humber, Hillman and Sunbeam- 
Talbot Cars, Commer and Karrier 


Commercial Vehicles. Today, in 
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factories, as 


the many Rootes 
well as in the Air-Frame and 
Aero-Engine Plants under their 
management, all energies are 
directed towards speeding the 
Nation to Victory through in- 
creased production. Their 
thousands of operatives take pride 
in that service to the Nation 
which has distinguished the 


Group from _ its 


Rootes very 


inception. 


The Rootes Manufacturing Companies 


HEADQUARTERS 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, London 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 
Commer Cars Ltd. 
Karrier Motors Ltd. 


Sunbeam-Talbot Ltd. 


Rootes Securities Ltd., 
Aircraft Division 

CARRIAGE-BUILDING 

Thrupp & Maberly Ltd. 


OVERSEAS 
Buenos Aires, Johannesburg, Calcutta, Sydney, and Distributors throughout the world — 
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THE HON. PRISCILLA BRETT 


Miss Priscilla Brett is the youngest daughter of Viscount and Viscountess Esher; her marriage to Sir Martyn 
Beckett, Bt., Welsh Guards, son of the late Hon. Sir Gervase Beckett and of Lady Marjorie Beckett, is 
to take place next Saturday 
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OUR WOODLANDS IN WAR 


SCHEDULE of amendments to “The Control of Timber 
Order, 1941 ” (The Control of Timber Orders Nos. 1-18 
were made in 1939 and 1940), dated January 30, 1941, 
made by the Minister of Supply under Regulations 55 
and g8 of the Defence (General) Regulations, 1939, has just 
been circulated. It runs to ten pages. Its price is threepence. 
If we put the number of persons in Great Britain to whom it 
is intelligible (after the preamble “‘ Whereas it appears to the 
Minister of Supply to be necessary for maintaining supplies and 
services essential to the life of the community and expedient that 
this Order should be made : Now therefore the Minister . . .”) 
at one thousand, we shall probably be greatly exaggerating. 
Nevertheless, the Warrant Reference shows that 10,000 copies 
have been printed. It is not our purpose to criticise the contents 
of this document here. ‘There is every evidence that the business 
of timber control is being well handled and the ‘“‘ amendments ”’ 
are about as capable of general exposition as a bundle of Army, 
Battalion and Company Orders. But we do suggest that the 
Ministry of Supply is the last department to use up paper at 
such a rate, especially when dealing with matters of timber 
conservation. ‘This, however, is by the way; the question of 
pulp supply is admittedly most difficult. What we set out to 
say was that, in matters of timber production and control, things 
seem to be pretty steadily set in the right direction. 

‘The Forestry Commissioners, in fact, are doing their job 
very well according to general report. ‘The problem that faced 
them at the beginning of hostilities was easier than that of 1914, 
in a good many ways, but the adverse balance, so far as shipping 
is concerned, was still much worse than that of foodstuffs, bad 
as that was. ‘lhree-quarters of our food and ninety per cent. 
of our timber requirements came from overseas. Since the 
beginning of the war the possibilities of foreign purchase have 
collapsed rather than dwindled, and it has been obvious that the 
fellings of the last war must easily be eclipsed in this. This time, 
fortunately, when the Baltic was closed, we had a plan and 2 
planning authority. Our probable consumption of timber had 
been estimated, even though the war might be prolonged. Pit- 
props constituted the greatest danger. ‘he mines must obviously 
be supplied. Colliery owners had little in reserve, and without 
coal our major industries would be paralysed. It is now known 
that the home trade, with the help of the Forestry Commission, 
has risen to the occasion and that more than half of the mining 
timber needed by the collieries during 1940 has been found from 
home sources. In other directions, too, the Forestry Commission 
has been able to exercise a wise compulsion, and to-day there is 
said to be no article of Government stores and equipment made 
of wood for which home-grown hardwoods or softwoods will 
not be accepted. Naturally, the Commissicu.ers have made it 
their business to see that felling should not take place, as it did 
twenty-five years ago, with total disregard for the further existence 
of our woodlands. While they have, in some cases, permitted 
the felling of young pitwood plantations without reserve, this 
is only because the Commission itself now possesses large areas 
of young plantations which in a very short time will replace them. 

Sawn timber has presented a less tractable problem. No- 
thing can be more wasteful than unskilled cutting, and the number 
of skilled men available at the end of 1939 was not encouraging. 
New machinery, however, was installed, labour was diluted, and 
long hours have been worked ever since without complaint. ‘The 
total production already stands at more than three times the peace- 
time level, and as unskilled labour becomes trained, more firms 
will be able to increase their shifts. ‘The Commissioners have 
made a real contribution to future development by their pro- 
gramme of portable mills. ‘There still, however, is a great deal 
to be done in the continued restoration of estate mills. Not 
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very long ago every large estate had its sawmill and timber-yard. 
‘Trees were brought in and converted to uses which filled the 
building requirements of the estate and the local usages of the 
district. Since then mass production, cheap imports and cheap 
transport have turned woodland owners to the open market and 
encouraged them to sell their standing timber to merchants. 
There is no difficulty now in selling sawn timber, and for this 
reason many estate mills have been brought back into full pro- 
duction. It has, on the other hand, been suggested—particularly 
in a recent issue of the Quarterly Journal of Forestry—that the 
Control of Timber (No. 17) Order lays down a system of price 
control for sawn timber which discourages the owner of an estate 
who might increase his output from his mill. Perhaps, however, 
by this time, another 1c,000 copies have been distributed of a 
Schedule of Amendments to the Control of ‘Timber (No. 17) 
Order which has escaped general notice. 


“FIVE TO QNE ON THE LAND” 
= arora is always zero hour on the land. This year it is a matter 
of life and death,” said the Minister of Agriculture, initiating 
the new B.B.C. series of talks that are to be given at five to one on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, ard Fridays. Other Ministers, and many of 
the very hearable farming broadcasters, are to take part in what is 
designed to help, as well as to impress, every man and woman in touch 
with the land to-day with the urgent tasks of the coming weeks. Three 
to four million additional acres have been ploughed since August, 1939, 
as much as at the peak period of 1917-18, and there are three million 
private gardeners and a million and a half allotment holders. Prepara- 
tion now, and a resolve to see the crop through whatever the difficulties 
and discouragements, may well make the difference between a sufficiency 
and a real shortage of food next winter. ‘The broadcasts are a good idea, 
and among the “ great army of farmers in miniature ”’ to whom the 
series is designed to appeal, are ‘“‘ the backyard poultry keepers with 
ten or twelve birds.”” ‘They will need all the help they can be given. 
This unhappy class, though the Ministry of Agriculture gave it 
strong encouragement at first, and its hens have kept innumerable 
households happy and healthy, is virtually put out of action by the 
Food Ministry’s pittance of balanced meal allotted to them. The 
scientists justify their drastic reversal of the agriculturists’ policy on the 
basis of the number of calories in an egg and in the equivalent amount 
of milk—the products of the two competitors for the feeding-stuffs 
available. The result is something like five to one on the cow, and 
it looks as though the broadcaster who is told off to talk to the “‘ great 
army of backyard poultry keepers ’’ may as well sing them a variation 
of Who Killed Cock Robin? Some embittered pen may find consolation 
in discovering rhymes for the names of Lord Woolton, Sir John Orr, 
and the other encompassers of poor Clara Cluck’s demise. 


MR. KEYNES ON RECONSTRUCTION 
R. MAYNARD KEYNES will be a useful accession to the member- 
ship of the Royal Academy Committee that is studying the 
re-planning of London. His views on post-war finance always have a 
tonic effect, and the other day he re-affirmed that reconstruction would, 
in his view, present no insuperable financial difficulties. He was 
speaking more particularly about the extent of actual damage, which, 
it is true, is generally exaggerated both by appearance and to make a 
better story by those who like harping on the horrors of war. But 
Mr. Keynes quoted the figures of a large property-owning institution, 
showing that the total damage up to date represented about 1 per cent. 
There was nothing to be afraid of in that, he said, for it did not represent 
more than a full year’s building capacity. Some of it, moreover, con- 
stitutes an opportunity, and he believed that the damage so far done 
presented a greater degree of stimulus to do something better, than of 
loss. This is the mental attitude in which replanning must be 
approached. Finance rears its timid head more openly when it is a 
question of replanning rather than replacement, and it is here that 
Mr. Keynes can do great service to planners and architects by convincing 
the faint-hearted that bold, considered redistribution of property can 
actually be financially as well as zsthetically and publicly desirable. 
Another welcome piece of news, announced by Sir Kingsley Wood, 
is that damaged churches are to receive compensation from the Govern- 
ment under the Bill without having to make insurance contributions. 
This should considerably clarify the problem of replacing churches, 
though, as was the case after the Great Fire, the cost of all but the bare 
structure will no doubt have to be met from other sources. Meanwhile 
there is the urgent need of first aid todamaged churches. Outside one 
well-known Wren church is a mozey box with the notice that £2500 
subscribed now will greatly reduce the reconstruction necessary, if it is 
now forthcoming. It is to be hoped that passers-by w-ll subscribe 
generously to this sensible appeal. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
ARIOUS dates are cited as “‘ the first of Spring,’’ but people who 
have foresworn all wishful thinking may fairly recall Drayton’s 
verse : 
Muse, bid the morn awake, 
Sad Winter now declines, 
Each bird doth choose a mate, 
This day St. Valentine’s. 


February 14, the earliest possible date for the beginning of spring, 
happens to fit most engagingly with the old tradition that ‘‘ St. Clement 
brings winter,” for the period November 23 to February 14 inclusive 
covers precisely twelve weeks—weeks which normally contain not only 
the darkest but also the coldest and dirtiest days. And there can be 
no denying that, by St. Valentine’s, the greater share of daylight is 
enough to be really useful, that hazel catkins have lengthened, that the 
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BLICKLING HALL, NORFOLK, BEQUEATHED BY 
THE LATE MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN TO THE 
NATIONAL TRUST 
Lord Lothian initiated the Country Houses Scheme of the 
National Trust, which is empowered to own historic resi- 
dential property still in occupation. Blickling is the first 


of the greater Country Houses actually to be devised to the 
Trust under the scheme 


first blackbird has usually broken into song, and that showdrops, “ first- 
born of the year’s delight,” are usually in bloom even if they have missed 
their proper festival of Candlemas. So there are plausible arguments, 
wishful or not, for hailing spring so soon, provided that we do not expect 
too much and are fully prepared for one or two spells of horrid weather, 
when Old Winter, departing, happens to look back frowning over his 
shoulder to blast and spit at us. As for the birds’ nuptials, they will 
be decided mainly by what the weather really is, rather than by what 
it should be or what we should like it to be. 


SCOTLAND TO HER ARCHERS 


“My Son, and do you slumber light within an exile’s bed ? 
The squadrons of the angry night are loud above your head. 
O, wild the waves that sever us, and ringed about with Death: 
The broken lilies lie betrayed—and will you sleep, beneath ? ” 


“Rise up, rise up, strong Son of mine, and gird you, Archer tall ! 
From Pyrenees to Northern pine, my ghosts must man the wall. 
And Scottish bows shall bend for France, as once in Louis’ day, 
Though Frenchmen bid my love Adieu, and cast my ring away.” 


“From peak to peak, the thunder rolls where Roland winds his horn ; 

And Bayard leaves the realm of souls, that France may be reborn. 

From Berwick to the isles I keep my ancient watch unmoved, 

For the Archers shall awaken in the land that Scotland loved !” 
Mary-Apatr MACDONALD. 


GYVES UPON OUR FEET 
‘i SING an oxy-acetylene cutter, Mrs. Hugh Dalton, wife of the 
Minister of Economic Warfare, yesterday cut down the first 
section of the 200 year old railings in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It is esti- 
mated that these railings will yield about 60 tons of scrap metal.’’ This 
item from the Press has perhaps a more sinister ring, as reported, than 
in fact attaches to it. Admirers of London’s historic iron-work might 
well visualise the Chairman of the L.C.C. Parks Committee leading a 
popular crusade to open all railed spaces in the name of freedom and 
fresh air, and picture famous wrought-iron work being cast into the 
melting-pot. This, of course, would be quite unfounded. Mrs. Dalton 
is herself a lover of Georgian architecture, and Londoners owe to her 
the recent improvements in the condition of Marble Hill and the Ranger’s 
House at Greenwich. Before the war she was hoping to recondition one 
of London’s forgotten country houses—Beckenham Park—and, as 
responsible for the administration of the L.C.C. parks, she is no doubt 
fully alive to the practical objections to removing railings in most cases. 
Those round Lincoln’s Inn Fields can quite well be spared, because 
the square is already a public open space. There is a fable of 
Stevenson’s about a land where everybody wore gyves upon their 
wrists, and it was very bad form, if not criminal, not to do so. To 
admire and preserve barriers that are in themselves beautiful is not 
necessarily to make a fetish of gyves upon our feet. We recently ex- 
pressed the view that the railings of Berkeley Square might with advan- 
tage be removed, now that the square has so few private residents. 
But other railings, often of less historic enclosures, are worth keeping 
for their beauty alone. Hitherto the Controller of Scrap Metal has 
exerted discriminating restraint both on his department and on over- 
zealous local authorities, and we hope that Mrs. Dalton’s gesture will 
not be misunderstood. 


* A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY” 


E have pleasure in announcing that Miss E. M. Delafield, author 

of that delightful book Diary of a Provincial Lady and many 

other books and plays, will in future contribute regularly to CouNTRY 
LIFE. 

She will write a weekly Countrywoman’s Diary, in which she will 
record the humours and trials of life in the country in war-time, as 
Major C. S. Jarvis already does so entertainingly from a masculine 
point of view. Her first article will appear next week. 
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A COUNTRY MAN’S NOTES 


A Bird’s Blitz—* Ladies’ Whose Bright Eyes ’’—Lord Lloyd’s Services 
to the Empire 


By Major C. S. Jarvis 


MUST admit I was not favourably impressed by the efficiency 
of the birds’ A.R.P. service on the occasion of an air raid the other 
afternoon, as it disclosed a lack of all discipline and restraint, 
and for some time general panic ensued. I may mention that the air 
raid was not a Luftwaffe but an ornithological one, and was carried 
out by a couple of peregrines, who were either passing migrants or 
possibly the pair that have nested at St. Alban’s Head for several years. 

The first sign that an air raid was in progress was a disorderly 
mob of wood-pigeons, which swept out of the oak trees clapping their 
wings and went away twisting and swooping over the hedgerows. 
Immediately afterwards the hens in the poultry run rushed for cover 
and above the din of their cackling could be heard the high-pitched 
hysterical voice of the cock, who, so far from setting a good example 
of coolness in times of danger, seems to lose his head more thoroughly 
than the most nervous hen. Blackbirds cluttered in the holly and 
rhododendron bushes, and, shooting out of one patch of cover, dived 
head first into another ; while high above everything could be heard 
the incessant harsh screeching of the jays in the birch wood—the last 
birds that a peregrine would select for his dinner. 

Overhead in the clear sky floated the peregrines, occasionally hover- 
ing like big kestrels, and then swerving away on wide spirals to another 
part of the wood. After ten minutes’ reconnaissance, during which there 
was a most lamentable lack of control below, the falcons passed away to 
the north, and the ‘‘All Clear”? sounded. Casualties were not so heavy 
as might have been expected and, so far as can be ascertained, consist 
of one soft-shelled egg dropped in the poultry-run by a frightened hen. 


* * 
* 


N extenuation of the birds’ panic-stricken behaviour one must admit 
they have had a lot to put up with this winter, as a month ago a 
golden eagle paid us a visit. This bird, which has not been previously 
reported in this part of the world for upwards of a century, has been 
presumably disturbed by gunfire and activities of aircraft over his 
eyrie in Scotland, and he has been seen on Salisbury Plain on several 
occasions during the last three months. I am afraid he will not find 
the Plain particularly peaceful in these days. 

The presence of the golden eagle on the Plain recalls that excellent 
book by the late Ford Madox Ford, Ladies Whose Bright Eyes, which 
deals with a London publisher who is badly injured in a railway accident 
outside Salisbury. While he is lying unconscious in hospital his mind 
wanders back to the fourteenth century—there is a convincing reason 
for this—and he finds himself walking across the Plain with the famous 
spire of the cathedral in full view to the east. Beyond the fact that 
he is puzzled by the clothes he is wearing and the apparent newness 
of the spire, he has no idea he is not still in the twentieth century until 
he sees a golden eagle swooping at a flock of sheep and a shepherd clad 
in skins throwing sods of turf at him by means of a long pole fitted 
with a small iron scoop. 

Ladies Whose Bright Eyes has always struck me as being the most 
convincing of the many efforts made by our various novelists to give 
a picture of life in the Middle Ages, for all the characters are very natural 
and real—not to say a trifle sordid in their outlook—and there is a 
complete absence of ‘“‘ odd’s bodikins.”. The book was first published 
in 1911, so may not be easily obtainable now, but if the libraries can 
produce it I recommend it strongly to those who have not come 
across it. 

* * * 
WONDER if the people of Britain will realise fully the irreparable 
loss the nation has sustained by the death of Lord Lloyd, for it 
is only those who have had the honour of working under him who 
know that he devoted his whole life, and almost every hour of his life, 
to the service of his country. 

He had no hobby nor pastimes—his hobby was our Empire, and 
he gave his life to it and for it. If ever a man wore himself out in 
the service of his country it was Lord Lloyd, for wherever he served— 
with Lawrence in Arabia, in India, in Egypt, and later in this country— 
he put in a twelve to fourteen hour day. In one of the appreciations 
of his services given on the “ wireless ’’ after the announcement of his 
death it was stated that for a time after leaving Egypt he went into 
business—into commercial life—but this is only half the truth, for the 
directorships he accepted were in companies that concerned themselves 
more with Empire matters and Empire communications than with 
actual commerce. It is impossible to envisage Lord Lloyd interesting 
himself in dividends, and pounds, shillings and pence. 

Another side of his character not so generally known was his long 
memory, his faithfulness and loyalty to his friends, and his great kindness 
of heart. No man who had ever served Lord Lloyd in the smallest 
capacity need fear the future. On the various occasions when I have 
seen him during the last ten years—it was usually at breakfast, as his 
days were so full—always a part of his time during the coming twelve 
hours was to be devoted to seeing about a post for or enquiring into the 
well-being of some quite minor official, an airman, an Arab chauffeur, 
or Indian policeman who had served under him in the past. 

Lord Lloyd was one of the few public men of to-day who could 
look back on his policy and his public utterances of the last twenty- 
three vears without desiring to alter them one jot or wipe out one line 
of them. The ideals he was fighting for then, and to which he devoted 
his whole life, are the ideals for which we are all fighting to-day. With 
his clarity of vision he foresaw events that others could not, or would 
not, see. ~ A very great man who lived in a period when greatness was 
at a discount and true devotion to country was not appreciated. 








BIRDS IN A KENYA GARDEN 


ORNAMENTAL FOWL WHICH 
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T is difficult to know where to start— 
whether with the wild or the domesti- 
cated birds, those of the water or of 
the land. They are all delightful, 
afford absorbing interest, and give move- 
ment to the garden. Even if at times they 
do a little damage, they are so lovely that 
they can well be forgiven. 

While I like birds in the garden I do 
not like dogs, at least not other people’s : 
my own six are different, and they are careful, 
at least when I amabout. And I cannot abide 
the charming gazelle, be he large or small. 
Africa is full of them. They look grace 
personified: their eyes are so liquid and 
lovely that they would be the envy of the 
most beautiful Hollywood star. But they 
are devils incarnate in the garden, as they 
trip about on dainty legs, their large soft 
ears stretched out, their glistening wet noses 
twitching as they seek the tenderest and 
youngest shoots of rose, carnation, or fuchsia. 
I admit that my peafowl make me a little 
angry, especially when, in reply to a question 
about the damage they do, I give them a 
good character, and at the same moment I 
see they have just nipped off the tops of a 
bed of young wallflowers or stocks. But’ I 
can protect my stocks with thorny twigs 
till they are strong, when the pea fowl no 
longer eat them. It may happen that the 
crowned cranes dance a shrub or a clump 
of iris flat; but they are only practising 
lizard or frog hunting, which is natural 
to them ; and there are hundreds of clumps 
of iris in the garden. Or the mallard may 
browse to mud level the lovely soft pink 
mimulus. 

While on this question of what the 
birds do and do not eat, I wish they would 
take the pond weeds more seriously. It is 
a nuisance having to clean the ponds out 
every few months. After all, what are 
waterfowl for? I often think that if I only 
had swans they would do the trick. 

To return to the birds, the crowned 
cranes take senior place, not because of 
their intelligence, but because they have 
been longer with me than any others and 
are so lovely and graceful. They are always 





































































(Above) 

CROWNED CRANES ON 
THE LAWN : 

The most lovely and elegant 


of garden birds, but idle 
and vain 





(Left) 

A BREAKFAST PARTY 

ON THE GRASS NEAR 
THE BUNGALOW 


Spurwing and Egyptian 

geese, mallard, Chinese a 

silkies and a puppy make 
up the family 
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elegant, whether in flight or walking, or 
perching on a stump over the water. But 
that is all. An ordinary barnyard fowl is 
brains personified compared with the crowned 
crane. They are vain to the last 
degree, and spend hours looking 
at themselves in the windows of 
the house, bowing and _ scraping. 
All the other birds invariably seem 
to be busy, but the cranes remain 
idle. It is only about once a week 
that they think of having a _ bathe 
or practise lizard-hunting in the 
irises. 

Next in order of precedence come 
the peafowl. If it were not on grounds 
of age they should come first, at least 
““Mrs. P.’’? should do so, because she 
is complete ‘ boss”’ of everybody, 
dogs included. When she arrives at 
the breakfast-table with her tiara a 
bit askew she clucks and clucks, and 
pecks a dog and takes a crumb, and 
the cranes, hornbills and dogs give 
her a wide berth. She always seems 
too busy to lay eggs, or if she does 
lay them she certainly has no time to 
sit on them. Or perhaps she remem- 
bers her poor sister’s fate—she loved, 
she laid, she sat, and a leopard ate 
her! ‘Mr. P.”’ is quite nice but 
vain—nearly as bad as the cranes, but 
has more brains—and he always 
chooses the right colours if he is going 
to lounge away the day in a flower-bed, 

Third on the list come the spurwing geese. 
I had three of them, two males and a female. 
One male hurt a wing when young and cannot 
fly. The female loved him in spite of this 
infirmity and his unbelievably bad temper, 
but she was frail and she could fly, and so 
could the other male, so what more natural 
than that she should just take a turn with 
him in the evening ? Of course there 
were the most awful hissing rows when she 
returned to her spouse in the morning. He 
drove her along before him, shaking his head, 
hissing, and telling her exactly what he thought 
of her behaviour. The wicked lover meanwhile 
would stand in some shallow pool on one leg 
with his beak half tucked under his wing. 
Then the irate husband would go for him, 
and he merely flew to the other side of the pool 
and the “ ganderpecked ’’ wife would lightly 
fly after him. But there came a day of reckon- 
ing: the faithless wife and the wicked lover 
went off for longer and longer periods; then, 
one day, the wife came back alone, a changed 
woman. She has never been away again, and 
the wicked lover has never returned. I should 
not blame her if she did go off again, with such 
a dreadfully ill-tempered companion as a mate. 

Spurwing geese nest in the rushes on small 
pools during the rainy season. So far my birds 
have not yet bred, though they have suitable 
conditions. Their greatest asset is their 
courage. They will stand up to dogs or 
human beings, and they do not appear to worry 
about the feline from the leopard downwards. 
They have no beauty. They will perch in 
trees, they come to the house for food, and 
have a pretty turn of speed. The spur on 
the wing is a formidable weapon. One day I 
Was teasing the old gander with my foot, and 





A GROUP OF SPURWING GEESE 
These nest in the rushes on the small pools during the rainy season 


he jumped and flicked 
his wing and the spur 
went through my 
strong leather shoe 
into my foot. 

The Egyptian 
geese are delightfully 
dapper and smart ; but 
they-are terribly noisy, 
most interfering, and 
breed almost too fre- 
quently. This last 
failing, however (or 
virtue), does not matter 
too much, as they are 
so quarrelsome _ that 
the overflow is always 
driven away. They 
nest in holes in the 
trees, onthe ground on 
the islands in the pools, 
but not one, so far, has 
nested on the main- 
land on the ground. 
They are mighty wise 
birds, for they will graze night or day with 
their small goslings right away from the 
water. There are eagles to combat by 
day, and though a leopard coughs at night, 
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all one hears is a slight hiss or honk from the 
Gippies. But they never lose a youngster. 

There was a dreadful scene one day. 
A mother Gippy had some young goslings 
and I saw her mate beating her. 
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Feathers were flying and she flew off, and 
the male joined the goslings. The mother 
flew back again and was again beaten and 
nearly drowned. I sent a boy to stop them 
and the female flew back to the old nest site. 
The male followed her and again treated her 
cruelly before rejoining the goslings. The 
distracted mother could not keep away from 
her goslings and the row started all over again, 
so I decided that the male must die. I got a 
shotgun and, as he prepared to fly at the female 
again, I shot him. Of course, she flew up and 
bewailed his horrible fate. I felt sorry but 
justified, but, to my surprise, out of the cannas 
walked the father, where he had been bravely 
hiding while an interloper had beaten up his 
wife and tried to steal his children. 

My next important bird person is Gungi, 
the ground hornbill, but he is such a character 
that he deserves an article to himself. All that 
I have room to do now is to show his photo- 
graph. 

My greatest success are the European 
wild duck or mallard. They have bred and 
increased in spite of the fact that it is only 
just Over a year ago that I was given three ducks 
and a drake by a friend who was unable to 
get them to breed. Other people have also 
tried without success. They arrived with 
instructions and a balanced diet chart. 
I wired in an island and put them 
there. For two days they swam 
round and round the enclosure, and 
they were always just out of sight 
when one wanted to look at them. 
So I took the wire away and they 
swam up to the bank at my feet. 
Since then they have been always 
tame and trusting, and have never 
been shut up. 

Within two months of their 
arrival a duck hatched out eight 
ducklings. 

She reared five, and the others 
have all hatched families within a year 
and a half; I should have had over a 
hundred were it not for vermin, 
Egyptian geese, the occasional eagle, 
and other tiresome carnivores. As it 
is, I have now over thirty. What I 
am still more proud of is the fact that 
one of my young drakes has recently 
become the father of over forty 
ducklings for a friend of mine who 
had previously tried to breed mallard 
without success. There is really no 
difficulty with them. The secret 
seems to be complete liberty and no 
fancy feeding. ‘The trouble is too 
many drakes, but these are good on 
the table. I had some Carolina duck, but they 
would go up the backwaters, which are very 
narrow and where a wild cat could spring on 
them, and they were heavily pinioned, so that 
was the end of them. H. B. SHARPE. 


EGYPTIAN GEESE BY THE POND EDGE 
They are delightfully dapper and smart 
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WHO WAS GRINLING GIBBONS? 


MYSTERY OF THE MASTER CARVER 
By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


THE 


The danger of war damage to St. Paul’s Cathedral and other important buildings designed 

by Wren also menaces some of the masterpieces of his greatest collaborator. Is it 

possible to form any mental picture of an artist who stands alone not only in his age but 
in all time ? 


RINLING GIBBONS’S name is a 
household word, perhaps more gener- 
ally known than any other in the 
sphere of the decorative arts. Almost 
any wood-carving of the Wren epoch 

is popularly labelled as by him. The recent 
destruction of some City churches has evoked 
laments in the Press and elsewhere for “ price- 
less carvings by Grinling Gibbons,” and it is 
common in houses of the period to hear not 
only of panelling and staircases, but plaster 
ceilings ascribed to the same ubiquitous hand. 
Gibbons did an incredible amount of work, 
but he did none in the City churches ; he was 
not a joiner, so did not deal in panelling ; 
nor was he a plasterer. Yet these popular 
attributions signify that the genius of Gibbons 
has given his name to an epoch. 

It is only recently, moreover, that the 
publications of the Wren Society have dis- 
tinguished in detail the names and work of 
the very accomplished carvers among whom 
he was primus inter pares—William Emmett, the 
nephew and successor of Henry Phillips, the 
Master Carver to the King under whom 
Gibbons was first employed at Windsor in 
1679; Edward Pearce, a great sculptor as 
well as master mason and carver; Richard 


THE «CARVED CARTOON” OF THE STONING OF ST. 
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Limewood carving, O6ft. 








and William Cleare, who had worked 
for Inigo Jones ; Jonathan Maine, 
carver of much of the woodwork at 
St. Paul’s ; William Newman, the 
carver chiefly engaged on the City 
churches ;_ besides the sculptors 
Caius Gabriel Cibber, William Bird, 
and Joshua Marshall (who carved 
the pedestal of the Charles I statue 
at Charing Cross). There were, too, 
the great firms of contracting joiners 
and carpenters responsible for the 
decorative and structural woodwork 
in the churches and palaces—such 
as Sir Charles Hopson and Matthew 
Banks, and the leading firm of 
plasterers, Doogood and Grove, 
who had almost a monopoly of those 
richly decorated ceilings so charac- 
teristic of the time. 

Such men as these suggest the 
background against which Gibbons 
is to be more accurately visualised : 
literally so in the case of the joiners who 
fashioned the wainscot against which his crea- 
tions are generally displayed. In the case of 
the carvers, too, their more solid and compact 
work, usually in oak whereas Gibbons carved 
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in. high, 4ft. 4}in. wide, and Ift. deep 


Victoria and Albert Museum 
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“MR. GRINLIN GIBBONS ” 


From' the painting by Kneller 


chiefly in limewood, reveals the current level 
of accomplishment above which he soared, to 
the amazement of his contemporaries as much 
as to our own. 

Of late years critics have tended to dismiss 
Gibbons, together with artists like Benvenuto 
Cellini, as super-technicians so preoccupied 
with representation, by twisting their material 
to look like something else, that their work is 
said to lack esthetic significance, as the modern 
artist understands it. There is certainly no 
nonsense with Grinling Gibbons about sub- 
ordinating design to the demands of his 
material, or distorting appearances to express 
the artist’s subjective vision. "To the men of 
the Renaissance, mastery of material and 
appearance was the criterion of an artist’s skill. 
In the seventeenth century particularly the 
scholarship of baroque architecture is offset 
by the theatrical naturalism of its tempestuous 
decoration. Inigo Jones and Wren occupy an 
intermediate position between the strict classic 
ideal of Palladio and the full baroque of, say, 
Bernini. The decoration they favoured was a 
blend of naturalism and convention. The 
Emmetts, Cleares,"and Newmans, whom Wren 
could draw upon, were trained in the Inigo 
Jones school of a strictly limited naturalism. 
It is they who would have provided all the 
decoration required for St. Paul’s, Hampton 
Court, and Windsor, had not John Evelyn 
discovered Gibbons in the cottage near Dept- 
ford. But for that fortunate encounter in 1671, 
St. Paul’s might never have received those 
miraculous enrichments of the choir stalls that 
introduce an exquisite feminine lightness into 
the masculine, intellectual cathedral ; and the 
palaces and great houses of the age have lacked 
the bloom and flounce and stir that relieve so 
many of their rooms from a certain solemnity, 
not to say monotony. 

The discovery of Gibbons is a romantic 
story appropriate to the genius about whom 
exasperatingly little is known. It is worth 
telling in Evelyn’s own words in his Diary. 
Under date of January 18, 1671, he wrote: 
This day I first acquainted his Mat’ with that 
incomparable young man Gibbon, whom I had 
lately met in an obscure place by meere accident 
as I was walking neere a solitary thatched house, 
in a field in our parish, neere Says Court. I found 
him shut in: but looking in at the window I 
perceiv’d him carving that large cartoon or crucifix 
of Tintoret . . .; he open’d the door civily 
to me, and I saw about him such a work as for 
ye curiosity of handling, drawing, and studious 
exactnesse, I had never before seene in all my 
travels. I questioned him why he worked in such 
an obscure and lonesome place; he told me that 
it was that he might apply himselfe to his pro- 
fession without interruption and wondered not a 
little how I had found him out. I asked him if 
he was unwilling to be made knowne to some 
greate man, for that I believed it might turn to 
his profit; he answered he was yet a beginner 
but would not be sorry to sell off that piece; on 
demanding the price he said £100. In good 
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Detail from the Carved Room at Petworth 


earnest the frame was worth the money, there 
being nothing in nature so tender and delicate as 
the flowers and festoons about it, and yet the worke 
was very strong; in the piece was more than 
100 of men etc. 

I found he was likewise musical and very civil, 
sober, and discreet in his discourse. There was 
only an old woman in the house. 

Evelyn told King Charles the whole story, and 
it was arranged for the Crucifixion to be 
brought to Whitehall. As soon as he saw it 
Charles ‘‘ was astonish’d at the curiosities of 
it, and, having consider’d it a long time and 
discours’d with Mr. Gibbon, he commanded 
it should be immediately carried to the Queene’s 
side to show her.”” Both the King and Evelyn 
expected, “‘ it being a crucifix,’”’ that Catharine 
of Braganza would have bought it, she expressing 
no less admiration of the work. But, the King 
being called away, 

A French pedling woman, one Mad. de Poord, 
who used to bring peticoates and fanns and baubles 
out of France to the Ladys, began to find fault 
with severall things in the worke, which she under- 
stood no more than an asse or a monkey, 


‘ 


so that Evelyn, “ in a kind of indignation,”’ had 
the carving taken away. It was subsequently 
sold for £80 to Sir George Viner, and has never 
been heard of again. But a companion piece, 
The Stoning of Stephen, which Gibbons for 
long had in his studio and eventually sold to 
the Duke of Chandos who had it at Canons, 
is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and gives us some idea of what his first master- 
piece was like. 

Gibbons, in 1671, was twenty-three years 
old. Within a few months of his death, in 
1720, George Vertue noted some particulars 
ibout Gibbons obtained from Murray, the 
portrait painter, a contemporary and neighbour 
of Gibbons in the parish of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden : 

Mr. Grinlin Gibbons Carver, born in Holland 
if English Parents, came to England about 15 years 
ff age—went into Yorkshire wheie ke was first 
mployed and afterwards came to London and 
ettled with his family at Detford and followed 
hip -carving. 

Some other particulars follow, which do 
ot agree with Evelyn’s circumstantial account ; 
ind elsewhere Vertue records that Gibbons’s 
father was a Dutchman though he was born in 
‘ngland. Some confirmation of Murray’s 
nformation that he worked in Yorkshire 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


Jecorations of the choir stalls by Gibbons 
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between his coming from Rotterdam (where Gibbons himself recorded that he 
was born) and his discovery by Evelyn, comes from Ralph Thoresby, the Leeds 
antiquary. Visiting Windsor in 1695, when Gibbons was at the zenith of his 
fame, he noticed the carvings ‘‘ of our countryman Mr. Grinling Gibbons.” 
Some years later he is at Leeds with “‘ a parcel of artists,’’ among them “‘ Mr. Etty, 
the painter, with whose father Mr. Etty sen., the architect, the most celebrated 
Grinlin Gibbons wrought at York, but whether apprenticed with him or not, 
I remember not well.” 

That is practically all that is known of Gibbons’s origin. That he was an 
Englishman, though born abroad, is rendered practically unquestionable (despite 
the statement to the contrary in the Dictionary of National Biography) by the 
existence of a letter to him from his sister written in 1682, in idiomatic English, 
which surely would not have been the case had they both been Dutch. The 
D.N.B.’s chief reason for denying him English nationality is his excruciating 
spelling in his one or two surviving letters. It is worth quoting a passage from 
his letter to Elias Ashmole (enclosing materials for a horoscope), because it not 
only shows that Grinling’s education must have been sadly neglected in Rotter- 
dam, but that he spoke (and therefore spelled) with the fashionable drawl of 
Restoration gentry (‘‘ beyand ”’ for ‘“‘ beyond,”’ etc.) : 


Waer as I have onder taken A Consarne of great Consequins and in order thair 
onto sent a packto [pactio=contract] Last Mondy beiand the seeas 


Many an English cavalier spelt no better. 

Where so little is known, a little conjecture is permissible. Evelyn was 
immediately impressed by the fact that Gibbons was “‘ likewise musical.’’? From 
Elizabeth’s to Charles II’s time three generations of the name of Gibbons inherited 
a notable talent for music. the best remembered of whom is Orlando Gibbons 
(1583-1625). ‘There was, too, a master carpenter named Simon Gibbons who 
worked under Inigo Jones. Although no blood tie is known to exist between 
Orlando and Simon Gibbons, the occurrence of the musical faculty in Grinling 
is not without significance. Similarly there is nothing to show that he was Simon 
Gibbons’s son. Yet other English craftsmen, thrown out of employment by the 
Civil War, betook them to Holland, then at the height of its prosperity ; and 
Grinling’s birth in 1648 at Rotterdam would fit in with the possibility that 
S'mon Gibbons was one of them. 

The same tantalising uncertainty surrounds everything to do with Gibbons’s 
work. Except in the case of St. Paul’s and the Royal palaces, where the accounts 
document every detail of his work, his name is almost wholly absent from building 
or other accounts of the great country houses containing work confidently attri- 
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butable to him: Cassiobury, the vanished 
mansion of the Earls of Essex at Watford, 
Holme Lacy in Herefordshire, Petworth, 
Belton, Hackwood, Badminton, Dalkeith. 
Similarly, no documentary record confirms 
his carvings at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Trinity College, Oxford. This is due 
to the cost of such enrichments being borne 
by private benefactors to the colleges, and, 
in the case of the private houses, to Gibbons 
dealing as an artist with the owner and not 
like a tradesman with the clerk of works. 
Records are almost silent, too, regard- 
ing the extent to which Gibbons was person- 
ally responsible for his incredible output. 
His decorations in a single Royal palace, 
or a single room such as the Carved Room 
at Petworth, might be expected to have 
taken a lifetime to execute. Who were his 
assistants ? ‘wo or three names only can 
be produced. Vertue mentions incidentally 
one Nolder, “a workman of his employed 
as a carver on his undertakings.’’ Horace 
Walpole, besides naming Samuel Watson 
at Chatsworth and John Selden at Petworth, 
whose connection with Gibbons is very 
improbable, gives ‘‘ Dievot of Brussels and 
Laurens of Mechlin ”’ as “‘ principal journey- 
men ”’ and the casters of the bronze statue 
of James II now outside the Admiralty. 
Both, he says, retired to their own country 
at the Revolution of 1688, being Catholics, 
having made a fortune. Work by Laurent 
Vandermeulen of Malines has been identi- 
fied in Belgium and has been stated by Mr. 
Tipping in his classic study Grinling Gibbons 
and the Woodwork of his Age to resemble 
Gibbons’s work extremely closely both in 
material, conception, and delicacy. With 
regard to Watson and Selden: the very rich 
and characteristic ‘‘ Gibbons” carving at 
Chatsworth is identifiable in the building 
accounts as by Watson, who worked there 
exclusively and, so far from being a pupil or 





CRAVAT, CARVED IN LIMEWOOD 


It once belonged to Horace Walpole 


assistant of Gibbons, is specifically stated to 
have been a Heanor man who studied in London 
under a “ Mr. C. Oakley.”” In my account of 
Petworth (Country Lire, December 5, 1925) 
I was able to show that Selden was an estate 
workman and indicate the relatively pedes- 
trian work that he did. Assistants and con- 
must have 


tinuers of Gibbons’s work there 
been, who carried on _ his_ characteristics 
in, for instance, the Board Room of the 
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Admiralty (1725), Lyme Hall (1720), and 
Redland Chapel, Bristol (1740). But their 
names are lost and, in proportion to the 
enormous extent of Gibbons’s authentic 
work, they are astonishingly few. The fact 
that he did not establish a tradition or found 
a school of carving, but left only a few 
anonymous disciples, confirms the conclusion 
that he was personally responsible for, even if 
he did not himself wholly execute, a very 
large proportion of the work bearing his 
characteristics. 

Early in his industrious and _ success- 
ful career he had established himself 
and his wife in a house in Bow Street, 
Covent Garden, then a fashionable quarter 
of London, where, in 1679, Evelyn had 
taken Lord and Lady Arlington and their 
daughter the Duchess of Grafton to call on 
him. They found the house “ furnish’d 
like a cabinet, not only with his own work, 
but divers excellent paintings of y® best 
hands.” ‘“‘ His vast reputation in his life,” 
Murray told Vertue, “‘ procur’d him a good 
Fortune and a fine collection of pictures, 
medals, and works of art.” 

Gibbons himself is last recorded as 
carving decorations for Hampton Court 
Chapel in 1710. The change of fashion to 
some extent accounts for his retirement from 
his craft after forty years’ incredible industry. 
Perhaps there was some music at Bow Street; 
there were sure to have been many old 
friends from among his associates in the 

great days—and younger ones too, for Mr. and 
Mrs. Gibbons had several married daughters. 
And surely, so near Covent Garden, there were 
flowers in the house—flowers that the burly, 
handsome Gibbons must have loved and known 
better, perhaps, than he did the folk around 
him ; for it was on flowers, and children, that 
he had most looked, chisel in hand, when 
fashioning out of wood those numberless 
magical counterparts of their fragile beauty. 


WELSH LOVE-SPOONS 


RITAIN is not rich in the more 
decorative types of peasant art, and 
the study of folk-culture came almost 
too late to preserve such traditional 
crafts as we possess. 

Among the Welsh peasantry from certainly 
the seventeenth century till the end of the 
nineteenth, the gift of a wooden spoon, carved 
by the donor, was the accepted token of 
betrothal, and fully equivalent to the modern 








(Left) TWO SPOONS IN THE CARMARTHENSHIRE MUSEUM: 
(Centre) CARMARTHENSHIRE LOVE-SPOON WITH MIRROR. 





engagement ring. On receiving it, the young 
lady knew that she might complete her ‘‘ bottom 
drawer,”’ and the dresser and the grandfather 
clock would be ordered from the carpenter. 
Small wonder, then, that to the carving 
of these spoons went all the skill and invention 
of which the lover was capable. Convention 
demanded that each must be unique, and the 
donor’s own work: though it seems only 
natural that sometimes professional aid had to 


Circa 1830. 


Circa 1790. Length 36 ins. 


Name written in newsprint under glass panels. 


(Right) CHAIN SPOON FROM 


be called in by lads for whom the production 
of even the simplest design was too difficult. 
Love-spoons were not intended to be used, 
even by the beloved: they were essentially 
symbolic, and were usually hung up over the 
kitchen mantelpiece or in the parlour. Until 
recently most Welsh houses could show at 
least one of them: now they have been so 
much sought for by collectors that they have 
become scarce. Worse, they are being copied 





A Mirror Spoon 
NORTH WALES 
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(Left) A DATED SPOON AND AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SPOON. 
(Right) SPORTING SPOON FROM THE WYNNSTAY COUNTRY. 


The spoons can hang free. 


all too easily, for the benefit of unscrupulous 
vendors. They are frail things, liable to 
attract the furniture beetle and then to be 
thrown out as old rubbish by a later generation. 
One of the best collections was formed, it is 
said, with the help of gipsies : one can imagine 
how persistently they would seek them out. 

The origin of the custom is lost in obscurity: 
it may have come from sailors, carving to 
beguile the long voyages ; or it may have arisen 
from the We'sh habit of spending the long 
winter evenings with the whole household 
round the fire, engaged in handicrafts, the 
women knitting or spinning, the men carving 
or making baskets, and so on. It is equally 
difficult to explain why a spoon was chosen as 
the love token. Perhaps it was suggested by 
some ancient religious ceremonial, such as 
the use of the Chrism spoon in the Catholic 
Church. The popular slang word “‘ spooning ”’ 
is sometimes connected with this custom, but 
it is not very likely that such a purely Welsh 
custom would add a word to the English lan- 
guage. However it began, love-spoon giving 
was established all over Wales by the eighteenth 
century. 

Naturally, the spoons vary enormously in 
design, in quality of execution, and even in size. 
Some are very crude, others the perfection of 
cabinet-makers’ work. Seldom are two found 
alike, though sometimes a little group will show 
strong resemblances, suggesting that, if not 
by the same hand, they came from the same 
family, or district, where that type was tra- 
ditional. It is extremely difficult for the 
collector to classify the spoons in any way ; 
neither period nor locality help very much. 
Certain styles can be assigned to particular 
districts, but not very many. Fortunate indeed 
is the collector who finds a well-authenticated 
specimen still in the family for which it was 
made, and with perhaps the names of the donor 
and recipient still remembered. 

A few spoons bear a date, and sometimes 
also the name and even the address of the 
person for whom they were made, but initials 
are more usual. Certain obvious considerations 
help in dating a spoon. The use of mahogany 
as an inlay cannot be older than its use in 
furniture-making : rat-tailed spoons are clearly 
copied from English silver, and so on. All 
kinds of suitable woods have been used to make 
love-spoons ; the most usual is fruit wood, 
followed by sycamore, of which spoons for 
domestic use and other utensils are still made 
in Wales. Sometimes the spoons have been 
painted or varnished: this helps to preserve 
them, but fortunately was not done to the finest 
specimens, in which the grain of the wood adds 
to the decorative value. Besides different 
coloured woods, bits of coloured glass and 
sealing-wax were used as inlays. Insome spoons 
the delicacy of the fretwork or chip carving is 
really remarkable. 


Quite early in their history the designs 
grew very elaborate: handles were broadened 
out into wide panels, carrying as many as six 
bowls, and could be treated in endless ways. 
Alternatively some spoons grew in length, to a 
yard or more, so that it must have needed a 
big log of wood to provide the material (some - 
times the trunk of an old apple tree was laid 
aside to season, perhaps for years, until the son 
of the house was of an age to need it for carving 
his love-spoon). In one such type two spoons, 
or a spoon and fork, were joined together by 
a length of chain all of course carved from the 
one piece of wood—that was essential. One 
of these, dating from about 1790, has ‘‘ twelve 
links for the Apostles and three for the Holy 
Trinity,’’ while the swivel connecting them 
has been explained as a symbol of marriage ! 

It is the numerous symbols that distinguish 
the real love-spoons from the carved wooden 
spoons produced in probably every other 
country also. Hearts are naturally the common- 
est: diamonds signify wealth ; very frequent 
also is a wheel, possibly suggested by the 
maiden’s spinning-wheel but more probably 





LOVE -SPOON FROM 
Circa 1795 


PORTRAIT 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE, 
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(Centre) PAIR SPOONS ON, STAND. PEMBROKESHIRE. 


Circa 1882 


denoting the wheel of life, or the sun’s ravs, 
which form a conventional figure common in 
primitive art the world over. Other motives 
are the crown, the cornucopia, the key or a 
keyhole (“‘ I will give you the keys of my heart ’’) 
and a dove or love-bird. Figures such as these 
appear combined in endless variations. 

A more practical turn was given when the 
handle was adapted to frame a mirror, or later 
a photograph. This may be combined with a 
carved figure representing the donor, as in a 
very crude mirror spoon of about 1830 from 
Carmarthenshire, which bears a chariot and 
postillion. A similar spoon has the horseman 
only above the mirror: the two bowls of this 
spoon have become one heart—could anything 
speak more plainly ? 

What may be called a portrait spoon has 
the handle fashioned into a figure in the uniform 
of the Montgomeryshire Yeomanry of about 
1795: the details are perfect, but the sword 
is too long. 

Ships and anchors decorating a spoon may 
safely be attributed to sailor lovers. Initials 
frequently form part of the design, and names 
may be found written on parchment or paper 
and framed under a tiny bit of glass like a 
locket let into the handle of a spoon. In one 
of these the devoted lover, perhaps unable to 
write although he was a skilful carver, has cut 
out of newsprint the letters which spell out 
his lady’s name and framed these under glass. 

A sporting spoon of late date has inlaid 
top boots and riding crops: this frames a 
photograph said to represent a well known 
follower of the Wynnstay in the 1880s. Appro- 
priate mottoes and pictures have been framed 
in this way: one long spoon had two rough 
woodcuts separated by a length of chain, one 
depicting a proposal, the other the refusal. 

A common exhibition of skill, found also 
in many other types of peasant art, is the carving 
of little balls enclosed in a sort of cage in which 
they move freely but from which they cannot 
be extracted. Current events were sometimes 
commemorated on*love-spoons. The building 
of the Menai Bridge seems to have greatly 
impressed the Welsh people, for rough repre- 
sentations of a great bridge appear quite often 
upon spoons of that date. 

Towards the end of their vogue the usual 
deterioration set in, and the love-spoons made 
during the last decades of the nineteenth century 
are generally crude in design and poor in execu- 
tion. The old symbols were roughly copied, 
without much idea of their meaning, and spoons 
were carved for other occasions as well. One 
at least was made to mark Queen Victoria’s 
first Jubilee : it frames her photograph, with 
the Royal arms above it and other appropriate 
decoration. ‘To-day, if such spoons are made 
it is usually as a conscious revival of an old 
custom, or for someone who wishes to possess a@ 
specimen of Welsh hardicraft. | M. WIGHT. 
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GREAT HUNDRIDGE MANOR, BUCKS—I 


THE HOME OF MR. 


Anciently the manor of the De Broc or 
Broke family, who endowed the twelfth 
century chapel adjoining their house, the 
place is associated with the Chases, an- 
cestors of the well known American family, 
in Elizabethan times. The present house was 
built in 1696 by William Hobbs, apothecary, 
of London. 


1.—THE EAST SIDE 100 YEARS AGO, WITH 
THE CHAPEL AND WELL-HOUSE 


ALF a dozen old lanes radiate traced beneath 
north and west from the little the trees that gave their Saxon name to 
ridge is open 
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WILLIAM HEYWOOD HASLAM 














Taw ridge 3 in Chashan (For Reco2s o Bucks) 





town of Chesham along the ridges Buckinghamshire. But 


and valleys cutting into the main arable country, 
upland of the Chilterns between Wendover Great Hundridge Farm, almost waterless, were 
and Tring. On the top of one of these ridges, _ practically all under the plough fifty to sixty 
which forms the boundary between the years ago. By modern standards, the thin 
hundreds of Aylesbury and Burnham, stands layer of soil overlying the chalk is poor and 
Great Hundridge, of which the name still hungry- 
commemorates this ancient geographical fact. to be carted from the valley to form a lawn 
and under the five- 


Up the valley a pack-horse road can still be at the back of the house 
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2.—THE GATE INTO THE 


FRONT GARDEN 





the tall beeches that fill it, 


and the original 300 acres of 


so thin that many tons of earth had 
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year rotation on the farm, with no more than 
three or four cows on it (owing to the lack 
of water), the crops must have been thin. 
Yet Cobbett testifies to the quality, and 
old men remember five or six ricks of 
corn in the stackyard, and the big timber 
barn full of barley, which used to be carted 
in loose, 7.e., unstooked, and in such quan- 
tity that an old horse had to tread the 
barley down as the stack rose to get it 
all beneath the great roof of the barn. Even- 
tually, when all the barley was in, the horse 
was got down by sliding him down a straw 
ramp. Some of the barley was brewed on 
the spot—the chapel had been converted into 
a brew-house, and it still contains the furnace 
and copper vat, which make a nice “ un- 
restored” picture with the lancet windows 
and flaking plaster. Brewing was done in 
March: the vat was filled with water—not 
from the 250ft. well between the chapel and 
the house, so deep that each bucket took a 
quarter of an hour to draw, but in barrels 
from a pond two fields away. The ale thus 
flavoured, and enough to last the year through, 
went into hogsheads in the cellar beneath the 
north-west corner of the house. Fruit, too, 
did well in the walled gardens. The one 
behind the chapel, where the swimming-pool 
is now (Fig. 5), was called the nut orchard, 
and memorable apricots used to grow on 
the walls where there are now good 
peaches. 

Such was Hundridge a century 2go, 
when the drawing reproduced at the head of 
this page was made : a poor but industriously 
worked arable farm of Corn Law days. As 
such it dated from 1810, at the height of the 
Napoleonic War, when Squire William 
Lowndes of Chesham built additional barns 
and stables and garden walls of brick. 
Now, though their crops will no longer be 
stacked at Great Hundridge itself, many of 
the fields are again under the plough, including 
the flat meadow on the crest of the ridge, 
immediately east of the house and chapel, in 
which traces exist of a square enclosed area. 
It is likely that this may be the site of the 
medieval manor place, since it seems to be 
aligned on the north wall o* the chapel. 

The first recorded tenant of “* Hunde- 
rugge ”’ is Walter, son of Richard de Broc who 
had died before 1203, holding his lands of 
Hugh de Bolbec, and subsequently of the 
Earl of Oxford. A century later, in 1303, 
his grandson John, already in possession in 
1286, obtained a grant of free warren or the 
right to hunt in Hundridge, a privilege usually 
given to the lord of a manor. The de Brocs 
remained in possession till the death of 
Leonard Broke in about 1530, when his sister 
sold the manor to Sir Robert Dormer of 
Wing, who died possessed of the property 
in 1552. That was the end of Great Hun- 
dridge as an independent manorial seat. 
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3.—THE EAST SIDE TO-DAY (COMPARE FIG. 1) 
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Besides the problematic foundations referred 
to, nothing remains of it but the chapel. 
There was a chantry or free chapel in 
Hundridge dedicated to St. Edward King 
and Martyr in 1199, served by the Abbey of 
Woburn and claimed in that year by the 
abbot as pertaining to his half of Chesham 
Church. When the case was heard the 
defendant was one Elias de Wimberville— 
possibly a previous tenant of Hundridge— 
who was represented by Richard de Broc, 
presumably the tenant in possession. The 
latter acknowledged the abbot’s title in 1200, 
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4.—ENTRY FRONT. 


and his family endowed the chapel with lands 
and tithes, acquiring a certain interest in the 
presentation to the chaplaincy. There is no 
doubt that the existing chapel is the one 
referred to. Several lancet windows in the 
north and south walls (which are very crudely 
built of undressed flints and with no founda- 
tions) date the building to the latter half of 
the twelfth century. An almost identical 
chapel exists in the neighbouring village of 
The Lee, similarly associated with the Abbey 
of Missenden. In the early Middle Ages, par- 
ticularly in a beckward forest region such as 


FINE BRICKWORK TEXTURED 








Buckinghamshire, chapels of this type .were 
not exceptional, founded by the lords of 
outlying manors in collaboration with a 
monastery to furnish a regular priest. At 
Hundridge the west end of the chapel was 
probably the priest’s house ; latterly, at any 
rate, this part, which has an upper floor, was 
lived in and known by the curious name of 
“Seldom Sene,” which is rudely inscribed 
on the lintel of its door in the north wall. 
In some cases chapels of this type have, no 
doubt, developed into parish churches; in 
others they became, after the Reformation, 
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the private chapel of the great house which they 
primarily served; in yet others they were secularised 
and have disappeared. The arrangement by which 
Woburn was to provide the service of the chapel shows 
signs of having broken down in the fifteenth century, 
when monasticism was beginning to decline—signs which, 
incidentally, give us some sidelights on the chapel itself. 
In 1472 the Abbot of Woburn agreed with William Broc 
to pay £44 year instead of providing a priest. The money 
was not always forthcoming, and in 1494 William’s 
widow, Anne, sued the abbot for the arrears. ‘Ten years 
later Broc’s trustees sued the abbot for failure to provide 
a priest and the necessary books, vestments, and com- 
munion vessels (or apparently the money either). The 
abbot denied any obligation to celebrate Mass or find a 
chaplain for other services, and alleged that the chapel 
was so ruinous that no chaplain would dare celebrate 
Mass in it for fear of death. It may be that repairs were 
effected at that time, including the insertion of the three- 
light Perpendicular east window. Several of the walls 
are still alarmingly out of the true, and have needed 
frequent patching—at later dates with brick. At the 
dissolution of Woburn Abbey (when it was granted to 
the ancestor of the Duke of Bedford), the Brokes acquired 
full control of Hundridge Chapel. In 1546 the stipend 
of the chaplain of “ Broke’s Chapel ” was stated to be 
£60 a year. Soon afterwards the Broke régime came to 
an end, and it is unlikely that services were maintained 
by the new absentee owner, Sir Robert 
Dormer, who appears to have leased 
Hundridge to an ancestor of the Chase 
family of Concord, U.S.A., founders of 
the Chase National Bank. 

The Chases of the United States 
trace their descent from Aquila and 
Thomas Chase, who settled in Hampton, 
New Hampshire, in 1638-39. They were 
probably great-grandsons of “ old father 
Thomas Chase of Hundridge,” buried at 
Chesham in 1586. He had a son John, 
described as “‘ of Hundridge”’ in 1599, 
who seems to have been the father of 
Richard (whose sons were Aquila and 
Thomas), and also of a William Chase. 
William was described as “ of Hun- 
dridge”” in 1587, when he was “ pre- 
sented’ for killing two bucks without 
the lord of the manor’s leave; brother 
Richard himself was on the jury who 
heard the case. The Chases were already 
associated with the strict Protestant 
sympathies that were later to take Aquila 
and Thomas te New Hampshire. Many 
of them were connected with the Lower 
Baptist Chapel in Chesham, and two of 
them died for their convictions : Thomas 
Chase, one of the Amersham martyrs, 
a Lollard strangled nearby in 1514; 
and another Thomas, martyred as late 
as 1606 for views directly derived from 
the earlier Lollardy—his death is com- 
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5.—THE SWIMMING-POOL IN THE OLD NUT ORCHARD 


6.—THE STUDIO IN THE 
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7.—LOOKING THROUGH THE BARLEY BARN TO THE NORTH SIDE 


BEHIND THE CHAPEL 


memorated in Foxe’s “Acts and Monu- 
ments.” ‘‘ Matthew Chase of Hundridge, 
Gent.,” however, in the same year 
signalised his respectable attachment to 
the Established Church by contributing 
to the restoration of Chesham Church. 
He is the last of the family found con- 
nected with Hundridge. A generation 
later, in 1676, Robert, Earl of Carnarvon, 
to whom the Dormer estates had passed, 
made over Hundridge with other pro- 
perties to Richard, Lord Lovelace, in 
trust to sell them to pay his debts and 
to raise portions for his younger children. 
In 1679 the property is found in the 
possession of Charles West, Lord 
Delawarr, whose wife Elizabeth Pye 
brought him Hundridge as part of her 
dowry. He “ cashed in” on this in 1681 
by selling the place to William Hobbs, 
variously described as apothecary of 
London and a doctor in the parish of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 

The intricacies of the Hobbs family, 
and the remarkable taste in interior 
decoration shown by the builder of the 
new house at Hundridge must be post- 
poned till next week. But enough has 
been said to indicate the status of the 
builder of Hundridge, which is seen to 
be what it looks: the country house of 
a London professional man of King 
William’s reign. The Hobbses had no family connection 
with Buckinghamshire, and the subsequent history of 
Hundridge suggests that later generations lived here very 
little, treating the property as an investment or security. 
This aspect may have been present in William Hobbs’ 
mind when he bought Hundridge: by 1680 the high 
level of agricultural prices, due in part to the protective 
duties operating since the Restoration and partly to the 
decreasing worth of metallic money, combined with the 
poor security offered by what we should call “‘ gilt-edged ” 
investment to make land the soundest form of property 
for a cautious citizen. Yet the solid construction and 
elaborate decoration of the house imply that Hobbs 
himself certainly intended to make the place his country 
home. 

The V-shaped rectangular house, with hipped roof 
and balanced chimney stacks, is dated 1696 on a rain- 
water head, and is typical of innumerable attractive 
houses of medium size being built in country towns 
or on small properties in most of the home counties for 
fifty years after 1690. It stands west of the chapel and 
of the suggested site of the medizval house, with the 
main front (Fig. 4) facing west. To the east two shallow 
wings flanked a recess containing the back door. To the 
north lay a range of farm buildings ending in the barley 
barn at right angles enclosing a farmyard. In the front 
and to the south a brick wall encloses the gardens and 
““ nut orchard.” At the south-east corner a pretty little 
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summer-house interrupts the wall (Fig. 9), which, 
opposite the front, is only waist high and surmounted 
by iron rails. Entrance to this forecourt was by a 
narrow gateway between brick piers opposite the 
front door, the side door (Fig. 2) being of recent 
construction, though the iron urns on the posts 
come from the front gate. 

Typical as the house is of its period, it shows 
several earlier traditional features: sash windows 
were not yet adopted in place of the old casements— 
many of these have beautiful wrought-iron latches 
of three slightly differing patterns (Fig. 8). The 
diapering of the brick walls with flared headers is a 
popular reminiscence from mediaeval times. And 
the string-course at first-floor level is rather a means 
of lodging the floor rafters than of pointing the 
design. A somewhat unusual, and a valuable, depar- 
ture from the commonplace is the introduction of a 
pair of narrow windows either side of the centre. 
They light the entry_and staircase hall, which is 
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8.—WROUGHT-IRON LATCHES 
CASEMENT WINDOWS 


thus enabled to be of greater width than is common 
in houses of this type. The handsome pine staircase, 
with spiral balusters (Fig. 10), can take a right-angled 
turn to a landing that crosses back over the front 
door, the whole occupying a space roughly square. 
On the right the study (Fig. 11) was evidently always 
the master’s room, its wide hearth narrowed later to 
take an unusually shaped cast-iron grate made in 
Berkhamsted in 1827. Much of the furniture is of 
about the same date, including the comfortable 
“ward room ”’ chair. 

The room corresponding to this one at the back, 
used as the main living-room, has been lately enlarged 
by an extension seen on the right of Fig. 4, and from 
it at right angles a passage-way joins up with the 
chapel (Fig. 3), balanced on the north by a range of 
servants’ rooms. Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, who, 
with Mr. A. Kirkham, superintended alterations to 
Hundridge, cleverly matched the additions. Mr. 
Haslam found the lunette windows for the wings at 
a Chesham sale. The south passage incorporates 
the old well-house, formerly a detached building 
seen in the sketch (Fig. 1) and still containing the 
massive wooden hoisting machinery with its box- 
toothed cogs. The recess between the wings on this 
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10.—THE PINE STAIRCASE FROM INSIDE THE FRONT DOOR 
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front of the old house was filled in to accom- 
modate a porch, lavatories, and bathrooms 
above. The pedimented hood over the front 
door was originally above the back door here, 
where a stone arch replaces it. Some of the 
windows, too, which had been pulled about, 
were replaced. 

The problem of expanding the accommo- 
dation of what was essentially only an eight- 
roomed house exclusive of attics has been 


solved by bringing the farm buildings on the 
north into the house. A long weatherboarded 
corridor now strings them together, with 
the kitchen and staff quarters next adjoining 
the house, then an attractive sitting room for 
Mrs. Haslam (Fig. 6) in what was the granary 
(still raised on its old staddle stones or rat 
stools or, again, brandreths). Beyond, the 
nursery quarters occupy the east half of the 
barley barn, partitioned off by weatherboard- 
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ing (Fig. 7) from the threshold by which the 
garage is reached in other farm buildings. 
All these alterations, made intermittently since 
Mr. Haslam began to live here in 1927, very 
happily retain without over-balancing the 
farmhouse character of Hundridge, which is 
the true nature of the house in spite of the 
surprising decoration of so many of its 
rooms, to be described next week. 
CHRISTOPHER HUusSEY. 


“THOSE WHO GO ON THE MOUNTAINS” 


T has needed the present war to bring 
home to the average tourist the fact 
that Greek mountains really are snowy 
in winter! Even now most people 
will not believe that there is a ski club 

in Athens, and that one can get fair sport 
within an hour’s run of the capital. Of course, 
it is still regarded as something of a novelty 
(I was present at the first ski race in 1932), 
and only a small proportion of Greeks know 
anything about it ; but there are now refuges 
on Khelmos, Olympos, Parnes, and Par- 
nassos, and the Alpine Club—or, as it is 
called in Greek, * Club-of-those-who-go-on- 
the-mountains *’—has branches in many dis- 
tricts and gives a great welcome to anyone 
interested in either winter spots or 
climbing. 

The Greek mountain peasant, however— 
the man who has performed such wonders in 
Pindus and Albania— does not at all connect 
snow with fun and sport: he dislikes it 
intensely and knows none of the tricks of 
the Scandinavian or Alpine peasant. Never- 
theless, once he is persuaded to undertake a 
cross-country journey over snow—either as a 
guide, for money, or, as in this war, for duty 

-nothing will daunt him ; with his wretched 

shoes and leggings drenched and freezing, 
he will plough through snow thigh deep all 
day, and never complain or try to get out of 
his bargain. This combination of courage with 
a low standard of comfort has given him power 
over the picked Alpini of Italy, who disembarked 
in Albania with skis but who shirked a closer 
contact with the snow. 

The “ Club - of - those - who - go - on - the - 
mountains,” however, is not composed of 
peasants, but of Greeks who enjoy snow ; when 
[ went with them on Mount Khelmos I found 
in the party undergraduates, business men, 
officers, and two particularly charming and 
intelligent tailors. As our little cog-wheel 
train jerked up into its terminus at Kalavryta 
We at once saw that our arrival was not to be 
the modest one we expected. ‘The snowy 
platform was crowded with the entire male 
population of the village ; we even had a guard 
of honour of the local Boy Scouts, consisting 
of Scoutmaster resplendent in pale blue and 
khaki, and seven or eight little lads shivering 
in tropical cotton uniforms and shady straw 
hats (even the Scout movement seems_to con- 





LINING UP FOR THE 


FIRST SKI 





MARCH IN THE VALLEY OF 


THE 


STYX., MT. KHELMOS: 7,700 FT. 


In this valley are the dread Styx Falls of ancient Hades 


sider Greece as a land of eternal summer). 
We were escorted in triumph to the inn, while 
the village eyes were glued to our skis and to 
a marble tablet which we carefully carried 
between us. 

I should explain that our proposed climb 
on Khelmos had particular significance ; we 
were to place in position, three-quarters of the 
way up, an inscribed marble plaque recording 
that it was the foundation-stone of the first 
mountain refuge in Greece. A pappas (or 
Orthodox priest) was to climb with us next 
day and give this stone the blessing of the 
Church. (In Greece to-day, as in ancient 
times, a black cock is often killed on the found- 
tions of a new house, as well as the blessing 
being given; but after some discussion we 
took no pagan cock up Khelmos, and the 
Church eventually reigned supreme.) A dinner 
was offered in our honour, and later the men 
danced the usual chain folk dances, each in 
turn leading off the solemn round, gazing at 
his feet in the traditional Greek manner, while 


RACE EVER HELD IN GREECE 


It took place on Mt. Parnes (4,600 feet), near Athens 


a Clarinet, zither and violin played those mono- 
tonous but endearing little airs. 

All that night it snowed hard, but next 
morning early we started off under blue sky 
in a sparkling atmosphere. There were three 
mules to carry up our belongings, our precious 
marble tablet—and ourselves too if we should 
tire. I thought these animals a charming 
innovation for winter sports, and much more 
picturesque than a funicular railway; they 
seemed perfectly at home in the snow, and 
balanced our awkward bundles as cleverly as 
their brothers are now balancing machine-guns 
and ammunition-boxes in Albania. They looked 
delightful as they stepped briskly forward in 
single file, the skis bobbing over their heads 
and their long-legged shadows pacing beside 
them; but when the snow became really 
deep they had to be left behind. Sometimes 
we climbed through fir forests, sometimes over 
slopes where our few ski-ing members could 
get properly to work—they were utter novices, 
but the occasional peasant we met was dumb- 

founded to see figures gliding along where he 
himself was plunging in. The sturdy little 
pappas, who marched with us to bless the 
foundation-stone, did not ski, and got his 
priestiy skirts terribly wet, but, true to his 
Church’s militant traditions and to his own 
peasant origin, he plodded on. 

In a couple of hours it became clear 
that the calculations of ‘‘ Those-who-go-on- 
the-mountains ”’ had been far too optimistic. 
Not only did we soon give up hope of reaching 
the summit of Khelmos and of peeping over 
the precipices at the dread Styx Falls of 
ancient Hades—we even could not attain the 
spot where the foundation-stone was to be 
laid! This was a sad blow to the budding 
alpinists ; but the pappas had not come all 
that way for nothing. ‘ I will bless the tablet 
here, then,” he said firmly, “ you can 
always carry it higher up in the summer.” 
This seemed indeed the only solution, so 
we all gathered round for the ceremony. 
Alas ! only at this moment was it discovered 
that the stone had been forgotten and left 
behind with the mules !_ But a Greek pappas 
is never defeated. ‘‘ It doesn’t matter,” he 
said superbly, ‘‘ I will bless it just the same.”’ 
So the stone that was not there was solemnly 
and publicly blessed on a site it was never 
to occupy. CATHERINE HARRISON. 
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MR. LONGHURST’S REMINISCENCES 


It Was Good While It Lasted, by Henry Longhurst. 
(Dent, 15s.) 

NE’s own name is apt to be magnetic. 

So when I found, to my surprise, 

that Mr. Longhurst had devoted a 

chapter to me, that was the one 

which I shamelessly read first. It 
is so generous and, as far as I can judge, 
penetrating, that if I wanted to say anything 
unpleasant about his book I could not find it 
in my heart to do it. However, I emphatically 
do not want to, for it contains a thoroughly 
racy and entertaining account of many things, 
some of which I know well and so can appreci- 
ate, others which it amuses me as an outsider 
to hear about. For writing anything auto- 
biographical Mr. Longhurst has in his youth 
(he is thirty-one) at once an advantage and 
disadvantage. He writes about people who 
are all still alive and “‘ in the news,” which is 
doubtless good business, but which would 
give me personally a writhing feeling of em- 
barrassment. He gets over the difficulty very 
well ; he does not praise them precisely ‘‘ with 
his courtly Spanish grace,” but he is thoroughly 
good-humoured ; he can analyse them shrewdly 
and clear-sightedly without being cynical or 
unfriendly. As to some of them, such as 
General Critchley, Henry Cotton and Walter 
Hagen, it is not unkind to say that they have 
thriven on publicity, but that does not necessar- 
ily make the writer’s task easier, and he has 
done it well. He has another disadvantage, 
with which I can sympathise whole-heartedly, 
namely, that people associate his name with 
golf and so will think his book is about nothing 
else. Yet he is interested in all manner of 
other things and can describe them, not merely 
because he is observant and has a sense of 
humour, but for the best reason of all, that 
he has thoroughly enjoyed them. He has a 
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taste for probing underworlds and “ dives,” 
whether in London or New York, and there 
is something admirably sinister and terrifying 
in his account of them. He has likewise a taste 
for queer company, and gives a sympathetic 
account of a greyhound-racing bookmaker 
with whom he struck up a genuine friendship. 
In the way of his profession he interviewed a 
man who had said good-bye to his parents in 
prison and had every reason to think he was 
going to be hanged at eight o’clock next morning 
and then was reprieved at eleven o’clock at 
night. The account of his last day rings true 
and is a good, plain, stark piece of English 
which reflects credit on narrator and writer 
alike. He is worth reading about Germany, 
too, where he went several times to play golf 
(he won a championship there), and he is left 
still wondering whether all those who were so 
civil and welcoming there were all the time 
doing it with their tongues in their cheeks and 
looking forward to bombing him next year. 
In short, Mr. Longhurst is a thoroughly good 
journalist in that nearly everything interests 
him and he can make it interesting. To turn 
for a moment to the golf, I doubt if the game 
is quite so bacchanalian an amusement as he 
makes it appear, and I am a little puzzled at 
his reference to a picture of Young Tom Morris 
in the club-house at St. Andrews at the age 
of seventy and with a beard. Doesn’t he mean 
Old Tom ?—or, as Mr. William Dent Petman 
observed, “‘ Perhaps I’m stupid.”” Anyhow, it 
doesn’t matter, and his picture of a more modern 
hero, Walter Hagen, is capital. I like particu- 
larly the story of Master Hagen junior dealing 
with impatient and unreasonable persons who 
protested that if the great Walter was in his 
bath at eleven o’clock in the morning he must 
surely be out of it by noon. ‘‘ Gee,” he said, 
“vou don’t know Pop. He’d do anything.” 





ESCAPE IN 


HE days of joy-rides and sight-seeing seem a 

long time ago now: the fog of war has lain long 
enough over the countryside for even familiar places 
a mere fifty miles away to be gaining the remote- 
ness of a foreign country for most of us. Many 
must be feeling, on reflection, that they scarcely 
made the best use of their lost opportunities of 
getting to know their native land that is now a 
hundred times more precious. Mrs. M. D. Ander- 
son cannot reproach herself on that score. An 
inveterate sightseer, she has a flair for nosing out 
the unexpected and little-known, and a rare sensi- 
tiveness to the lovely country in which these living 
records of our forefathers lie. When the darkness 
fell she found solace in retracing her steps in 
memory and pinning down for herself and for us 
those golden hours in Design for a Journey (Cam- 
bridge, 7s. 6d.). She is an excellent antiquary— 
persevering, perceptive, wide-minded—but wears 
her learning with becoming 
lightness. Some of it, she 
confesses, is due to her 
husband, formerly an 
assistant in the Wallace 
Collection, though hers is 
evidently the pertinacity 
and the highly persuasive 
style. Many of the journeys 
have lain along the Welsh 
marches, about the Black 
Mountain and the Clee 
Hill, but she ranges as 
widely in space as in time. 
Though for the most part it 
is in churches that she 
found those clues of vitality 
that set her thoughts alight 
—some sculptured flower, a 
memorial to a_ forgotten 
character, the rood screen at 
Partrishow near Llantony, 
a scratched outline of old 
St. Paul’s in a Bedfordshire 
church — she enjoys no 
less the “ follies”? of the 
Georgians and the operatic 
panoply of Handel’s church 
at Edgware. Few will not 
find agood deal worthknow- 
ing from her, and a rare 
refreshment in these jour- 
neys into the inaccessible. 

Alabaster Tombs (Cam- 
bridge, 21s.) is one of 
those admirably illustrated 
and learned inventories 





ANTIQUITY 


of ecclesiology that should be possessed if not 
entirely read by all students of medizval sculpture. 
Mr. Arthur Gardner claims to have personally 
inspected all, or nearly all, of the 342 surviving 
alabaster tombs, and he has inventoried and cate- 
gorised them with admirable thoroughness. His 
must be the definitive work on the subject, but he 
has not been able to add anything of importance 
to what was published, less accessibly, by such 
earlier authorities as St. John Hope, or to discover 
the names of any more than the very few craftsmen 
already known. The first noted use of alabaster 
is in the Norman door of Tutbury Church, and 
the earliest tombs in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. Many of the effigies and tombs were 
carved at the quarries in Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire, but frequently the material was sent 
to sculptors in the chief cities. Mr. Gardner doubts 
if any of them can be regarded as portraits: they 





AT FAWSLEY, NORTHANTS: THE TOMB OF SIR RICHARD KNIGHTLEY 
d. 1534 


(From Alabaster Tombs) 


were, indeed, mass produced—though almost 
always with charming artistry. Also he dismisses 
the ancient belief that a knight with crossed legs 
had been on crusade, attributing the attitude to 
those less romantic sources—fashion, and the effort 
towards variety. Perhaps the most valuable part of 
Mr. Gardner’s book, apart from the 305 admirable 
photographs, is the chapter classifying and dating 
the armour represented. 


YORKSHIRE FAMILY FEUD 

With Manhold (Gollancz, gs. 6d.), Miss Phyllis 
Bentley continues her series of Yorkshire novels, 
the period this time being, roughly, the eighteenth 
century. The novel is a long one, and quietly 
interesting, though it must be admitted that it 
has not the attraction of its predecessor, Take 
Courage, which throve on the consistency and 
lovableness of one of the characters, and that one 
the narrator. We cannot help wishing that the 
same method might have been adopted in Manhold, 
with Tim Bobbin—scholar, artist and warm-hearted 
revolutionary—in the réle of narrator. However, 
this time Miss Bentley has chosen ordinary narrative 
form for her tale of ambition, self-will, injustice, 
revenge and disaster, running through four genera- 
tions and centred on the house and estate of Manhold, 
near Halifax. The Yorkshire wool trade is itself 
almost a character in the book, so largely does it 
influence the fates of the people concerned. But 
what seems to have happened is that the events 
of the book (founded on fact) have hampered or 
confused the author a little over the characters, 
so that the latter sometimes lack life or credibility. 
The child Ann, for instance, could never have 
grown, we feel, into the woman Ann; and, if she 
could, she would have been much shrewder over 
money matters. ‘The book just falls short of that 
effect of inevitability marking the triumphant work 
of art. Take Courage had it; Manhold hasn’t. 


MR. BATES’S SHORT STORIES 

To read a volume of Mr. H. E. Bates’s short 
stories is to find oneself divided between the con- 
viction that, in spite of occasional lapses into slipshod 
English, there is probably no one among us doing 
better work in this medium to-day and a kind of 
mental despair induced by the persistence with 
which he sounds one note. He may describe a 
hot day or a cold day, a passionate love or a slow 
death, but every picture he makes, clearly as it is 
seen by the reader, has first passed through some 
lens in the author’s mind that gives it a shape 
characteristic of his view of life and his only. 
To be fanciful, one might say that his world is 
seen, for all its clarity, through a tear; ‘“‘all is 
over and done ’’—the author looks into his mind 
and sees a story that has ended and is immutable 
before it is written. It was warm and alive once, 
and he tells us what it was like then, but he knows 
in his own mind that it is cold now and dead, 
and we hear his conviction in his voice. The reader 
begins to wonder whether this is affectation or 
an inherent quality, and just as some actors, great 
in certain types of part, make one long furiously 
to see them essay something different, so Mr. 
Bates, when his work is collected, tempts the 
reader to wish he would write something in another 
manner. And when all destructive criticism is 
made, each story in the 
present book is a gem of 
its own strange water, and 
the impression several leave 
on the reader’s mind and 
memory bids fair to be 
ineffaceable. 


BOOKS EXPECTED 


The Cambridge Univer- 


sity Press announces for 
early publication Admiral Sir 
Herbert Richmond’s book 
British Strategy, Military and 
Economic, and Sir Richard 
Livingstone’s attack on our 
educational system, Th: 
Future of Education. 

Mr. John Murray is 
publishing Jn Napoleonic 
Days, extracts from the 
diaries of the mother of 
Leopold I of Belgium, trans- 
lated and chosen by Princess 
Beatrice. Norney Rough 
(Murray) is the fascinating 


story of a house told by its 
owner, Miss Phyllis Nichol- 


son. 

The New Order in Europe, 
by Dr. Paul Einzig, and six 
Federal Tracts, by well 
known writers, are to come 


from Messrs. Macmillan at 
an early date. 

W. H. Hudson’s Outline 
History of English Literatur 
will shortly be available in 
Braille. 
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MODERN AMERICAN GLASS 


DISTINGUISHED DESIGNS BY BRITISH ARTISTS 


TEUBEN glass was introduced 

to the British public five years 

ago by an exhibition at the 

Fine Art Society’s Bond Street 
Galleries, and immediately 
made a great impression on admirers 
of superlative craftsmanship. Since 
then a few of the beautiful, engraved 
vessels, essentially collectors’ pieces, 
and some of the fine table ware of this 
pioneer American glass-house, were 
to be seen in private houses, but since 
the war they have naturally been put 
away and their import has ceased. It 
is, therefore, the more pleasant to 
learn that, not only is production being 
maintained, but contacts with several 
leading artists in Europe have borne 
fruit in some fine British contributions. 
The story of Steuben glass is one 

of the romances of modern industrial 
art, all the more satisfactory by con- 
trast with the comparative scarcity of 
America’s spontaneous contributions 
to the applied arts. Some ten years 
ago Mr. Arthur B. Houghton junior, 
great-grandson of Amory Houghton 
who had founded the firm, found 
himself, when he left Harvard, called 
upon to take an active part in con- 
trolling the great Corning Glassworks 
at Steuben, New York State. ‘The 
works, the largest in the world, had 
hitherto concentrated entirely on indus - 
trial products, more especially optical 
and fireproof glass, including astronomical 
lenses. Mr. Houghton, in consultation with 
the architect John M. Gates and the sculptor 
Sidney Waugh, resolved to convert the sub- 
sidiary Steuben Glassworks to producing hand- 
wrought glass of the finest quality. The 
Corning Works possessed the secret of a metal 
of exceptional brilliance and transparency : 
and to this was to be applied a standard of 
design and workmanship representative of the 
best American tradition. ‘The initial products, 
based to some extent on modern Swedish and 
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1.—-THOMAS HART BENSON: DISH 


French examples, also drew extensively from 
Georgian English and American Colonial 
inspiration. ‘The latter appeared more especi- 
ally in the profiles of the glass urns and goblets, 
and the table ware, of exquisite shapes tending 
to be classical rather than modern in origin. 
The results, brilliantly clear in metal, and 
engraved with delicate refinement, were at 
once recognised as having a new but sane 
virility, in welcome contrast to the bizarreries 
in which so many European designers were 
seeking to prove their originality. 


The rew designs have departed 
from the original classical models, 
with their decoration of graceful con- 
ventional forms, towards the greater 
degree of representation characteristic 
of contemporary decorative art—or at 
least of those artists invited to con- 
tribute. The classical profiles have 
similarly been abandoned in favour of 
the greater freedom demanded by the 
subjects. Whether or no so great a 
degree of representation is desirable 
in the decoration of glass objects is 
largely a matter of personal taste ; 
there seems a fundamental conflict of 
motives in rerdering a transparent 
material partially opaque in order to 
decorate it with symbols not derived 
from the material but, admittedly, 
from graphic art. But, assuming the 
desirability, and the lack of appropriate 
abstract decorative designs, the pieces 
illustrated are sensitively harmonious 
as between form and “ subject matter.”’ 
This is very notable in the vase by 
Duncan Grant (Fig. 7), in which the 
plastic nature of the design is well 
suited to the globular form of the vase, 
which enhances its qualities. Harmony 
of shape and design, too, is well seen 
in Figs. 2 and 3, though the designs 
have no relation to the material. Sir 
Muirhead Bone’s design for a whisky 
glass (Fig. 4) makes decorative play 
with the sparkling of soda water—an 
amusing and unusual reference to the intended 
contents of an object. Both Marie Laurencin’s 
vase (Fig. 6) and the painter Thomas Hart 
Benson’s d.sh (Fig. 1) are delightful decora- 
tion, the latter somewhat recalling Lalique at 


his best. But perhaps the most satisfying 
marriage of artist and material is in Eric 
Gill’s pair of “‘ bud vases’ (Fig. 5). Their 


wavy outline and scrolled feet perfectly echo 
in glass the movement of Gill’s characteristic 
designs which, in their turn, are conceived 
essentially as decorative engravings. C. H 
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A STRANGE CHAPEL 


tO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFI 


The Lincoln Castle prison chapel, built 1787, 
disused since 1878, is a reminder of how 
prisoners were treated in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. The photograph shows how the 
pews were designed so as to prevent every inmate 
from seeing the next member of the congregation. 
There is a swing door to allow entry for each man. 
The whole place, pulpit included, is pitted with 
initials and chalk marks.—F. R. WINSTONE. 


RESTORING THE CITY CHURCHES 
A SCHOOL FOR CRAFTSMANSHIP 


COUNTRY LIFI 








SIR, 


rO THE EDITOR O} 
Sir,—-I was most interested to read Mr. Anthony 
Wagner’s letter, stating with such directness some 
essential points which seem to have escaped the 
correspondents, in The Times and elsewhere, who 
have discussed the advisability of restoring Wren’s 
churches. The highly theoretical tone of the dis- 
cussion hitherto is in itself a striking commentary 
on the indifference, even of well-informed circles, 
to the actual state of craftsmanship to-day. It 
seems to be taken for granted that if we decide, on 
wsthetic grounds, to reconstruct the City churches 
according to drawings and photographs, it can forth- 
with be done. This, as Mr. Wagner points out, 
is not the case. 

Fine craftsmanship in wood and stone has 
ceased to be valued for its own sake, and because, 
by narrowly conceived economic standards, “ it 
does not pay” (did it ever ?), first-rate carvers in 
their prime of achievement have been allowed to 
eat their hearts out in idleness, boys have been 
warned off the trade, and young men with seven or 
cight vears’ training behind them have been obliged 
at last to throw up their ambitions and take to any 
unskilled occupation which will give them a liveli- 
hood. Not only has the splendid tradition of English 
carving, handed down from master to apprentice 
throughout our history, been reduced to the slender- 
est thread, not only have our ancient buildings been 
starved of the labour which alone can keep them 
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THE OLD CHAPEL OF LINCOLN CASTLE PRISON, BUILT IN 1787 


as their architects designed, but the community as 
a whole is losing the priceless contribution made to 
it by members of an honourable calling based on 
real and not mercenary values. 

To remedy the consequent shortage of crafts- 
men some scheme such as Mr. Wagner suggests 
would probably have to be launched to supply 
enough men even to restore the slightly damaged 
buildings, quite apart from thoroughgoing recon- 
struction. It must also be remembered that the 
routine work of maintaining sculptured ornament 
worn by smoke and weather has fallen seriously 
into arrears. What Mr. Wagner does not perhaps 
know is that the training school he advocates 
already exists, and such questions as he raises are 
being carefully considered here in relation to our 
future policy. The school was founded, in close 
collaboration with members of the stone and wood- 
carving trades, to supplement and widen the training 
provided under the apprenticeship system—and 
this it has done for sixty years or so. 

We have not vet entered upon a detailed survey, 
but our impression is that there would still be enough 
first-rate craftsmen to continue this system, if the 
elementary training, and a theoretical and historical 
background, were provided by the school under some 
scheme of studentships. No purely school training 
should or could take the place of professional work 
at an early stage under skilled guidance on actual 
jobs, for our experience shows that this fosters a 
technical resource and physical stamina hard to 
acquire by other means. 

There can be no question of launching such 
a scheme yet, for the “‘ reconditioning ”’ of partially 
trained sculptors who are now serving will be as 
important a consideration as the attraction of new 
blood, but by keeping the school open now, we 
are hoping to lose no time when the war ends. The 
crucial time for training will be the three or four 
immediate post-war vears, before the big demand 
comes for craftsmen for major works, when the 
opening-up of peace-time occupations will become, 
a matter of most pressing public concern, and a 
proper obtect for the spending of public money. 

Lestey LAWRENCE, Registrar, City and Guilds of 
London Art School. 


A WROUGHT-IRON DOOR 


rO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFI 


S1r,~—-It has been suggested to me that you might 
like to publish a photograph of my wrought-iron 
door, of which I enclose some prints. It was 
designed by Mr. Ian B. M. Hamilton, F.R.1.B.A., 
and made by Chubb Brothers of Sudbury, Suffolk. 
It is described by its designer as a symposium of 
thirteen farmyard birds.—R. FirzmMaurice, North- 
wood, Middlesex. 


RATIONING FOR LIVESTOCK 

rO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—It is impossible to make flat rules to suit all 
circumstances. The December agricultural returns 
appeared to offer a reasonable rough-and-ready 
reckoner. In some cases the result is unexpected. 
I have received coupons for a Westmorland sheep 


farm where I returned in December a breeding 
stock of eleven hundred ewes, the shepherd’s cow, 
two horses, and a herd of black cattle. The sheep 
ration for the year is all included in the months 
of February, March, April: a plan which is reason- 
able enough. But my sheep are Herdwicks who 
have never tasted artificials at all. And the black 
Galloway cows only get a handful of cake while 
they and their new-born sucklers are waiting for 
the spring grass on the fell. I am accustomed to 
purchase about four tons of artificials, including 
corn and dogs’ keep, in a year. For the ensuing 
three months I have been allowed coupons for 
13 tons 2scwt. I am returning twelve coupons 
of one ton cach. Judging by recent experience, it 
is doubtful whether such large supplies will be 
suddenly available. I should like to take this 
opportunity of recommending silage. When made 
in the modern method, with molasses, correctly 
regulated by trampling, to ensure the right heat, 
and properly thatched to keep out rain-water, 
it is grand stuff. It has halved the cake, put up 
the milk yield, and spared the hay mow.—H. B. 
Hees, Ambleside. 


WANTED—A NAME 

rO THE EDITOR OF *“ COUNTRY LIFE.”’ 
Sir,—You recently published a letter from me asking 
for a good name for a young otter, with the result 
that I have received several excellent suggestions. 
‘** Piscator ’’ is one, and ‘‘ Bonita” is another. The 
former, of course, because an otter is a fisherman, 
and the latter because the bonito is a swift fish and 
‘*** Bonita’ suggests something good, bonny, and 
lively in a living river.’ Then there is the 
‘* Martina’ put forward by Mr. Ketchley in your 
Correspondence pages of Jan. 25. But alas! my 
young lady seems determined to stick to ‘‘ Spitfire ”’ : 
she knows it, comes when I call her by it, and 
occasionally justifies it by getting into a bad temper. 
However, I propose to get over the difficulty by 
dubbing her ‘‘ Spitfire Bonita Martina Piscator,” 
when she will have the same number of names as 
my old friend Thomas Romeo Grievous Oiter. 

With many thanks to those who have found 
names for Miss S. B. M. Piscator.—FRraNces PITT. 


MOLES AND MOLESKINS 
rO THE EDITOR OF ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—As stated in Country Lire (Jan. 25) The 
Fur Trade Export Group, is now appealing 
for millions of British moleskins to take the place 
of the large numbers which are normally imported 
from the Continent ; the skins are to be exported 
to America and so help to supply us with dollars. 
The chance of making a profit with little initial 
expenditure will probably tempt many countrymen 
to try their hand at catching moles; may we 
therefore make an appeal to all would-be trappers 
to use only those traps which are merciful in their 
swiftness ? Many traps have far too weak a spring, 
and unfortunate victims are slowly squeezed to 
death. A trap with a powerful coil spring kills 
instantly without injuring the fur.—K. RAMSBOTTOM, 
(The Universities’ Federation for Animal Welfare). 
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THE TWISTED TRUNK OF A SWEET- 
CHESTNUT 


THE CHESTNUT’S TWIST 

ro THE EDITOR OF ** COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I am sending you a photograph of a sweet- 
chestnut, showing plainly the peculiar twist not 
uncommon in this tree. This fine example has 
been exposed by lightning, which stripped off the 
bark and charred deep into the wood. 

The twist also occurs right-handed, and I 
believe no explanation of this strange behaviour 
has yet been given.—F. R. 


STRAW-BAND MAKERS 
tO THE “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—There are still some farms where 
the art of making a good straw band has 
not been forgotten, and the usual practice 
nowadays of trussing straw mechanically, 
using twine, is not followed on the Hert- 


EDITOR OF 


fordshire farm where my _ photograph 
was taken. Instead, the loose straw 
from the threshing drum is tied by 


hand with home-made bands of twisted 
straw. 

Band-making is a very useful job for 
a couple of men on a wet day or when 
the others are clearing up after a day’s 
threshing. The apparatus is very simple, 
consisting only of a bow-shaped stick, 
kept in this form by a cord, and attached 
by a simple swivel to a belt round the 
turner’s waist. A handful of long, straight 
straw is doubled across the end of the 
stick and held firmly in a leather pad in 
the band-maker’s left hand. The band 
stick is then turned and more straw added 
until the band is the required length. Of course, 
care must be taken that each fresh wisp of straw is 
firmly entwined with the previous one. The 
whole process looks extremely simple, but it takes 
considerable practice to produce a smooth, strong 
band which will stand up to the rough treatment 
meted out to a heavy truss of straw. 

A few completed bands can be seen in the 
foreground of the picture.—H. T. WooLverinGE, 
Herts. 
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MAKING STRAW BANDS ON A 


ENSIGN CHENEY’S HORSE FALLS IN THE 


AN ALL-ELECTRIC WELL 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Drawing water from a well is usually a very 
laborious job, especially when the well is situated 
on the summit of a steep hill. The villagers of 
Toys Hill, near Sevenoaks, found it so, and recently 
one of them initiated Britain’s first all-electric well. 
Now they just have to press a button and the 
electric motor lowers the bucket to the water level 
and draws it up again when full. The bucket is 
inscribed with the following verse taken from the 
Psalms: ‘* He sendeth the spring into the rivers, 
which run among the hills.”’—H. J. Pirrs, Kent. 


A COCK-PHEASANT’S CROP 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.”’ 
Sir,—The other day I had occasion to see the con- 
tents of the crop of a cock pheasant shot in Suffolk 
on December 26. 

I could hardly believe my eyes. There were 
no fewer than 780 wireworms in it, the only other 
food being one small sweet chestnut and about 
six beech masts. 

Surely this goes a long way to prove that the 
pheasant is the farmer’s friend, and in these days, 
when old pastures are being ploughed up, it seems 
a pity that the shooting season should have been 
prolonged.—JANET MARTYN-LINNINGTON, Sussex. 

[Pheasants are great devourers of grubs and 
are often of assistance to the farmer where wire- 
worms and other insect pests are concerned. Simi- 
lar cases to this have come under our notice, but 
we think our correspondent’s bird must hold the 
record .as regards the number of wireworms found 
in its crop—at any rate we are not aware of larger 
numbers having been recorded.—Ep.] 


EQUESTRIAN STATUE IN VILLAGE 
CHURCH 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—In the chancel of Gaddesby Church, Leices- 
tershire, is a statue of such an unusual design for 





FARM 


a church that it must be unique. It shows Colonel 
E. H. Cheney, c.B., who lived at Gaddesby Hall 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, slipping to 
the ground as his horse falls with a bullet through 
its chest in the Battle of Waterloo. It appears that 
Cheney had a charmed life when taking part in 
this battle, for it is stated that four horses were 
killed and a fifth shot under him that day. This 
beautiful piece of work depicts the scene in the 
battle. Carved by Gott, the rider and horse are 
in white marble, and below them is a panel which 
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A VILLAGE WELL 


shows another scene in the battle. My photograph 
gives some idea of the beauty of this panel showing 
young Cheney (he was an ensign in 1815) defending 
a captured eagle from a French officer, who is 
trying to retake it. 

Cheney became a colonel of the Scots Greys 
and died in 1848. 

When Gaddesby Hall passed into other hands 
the statue which had stood there for so many 
years was placed in the church.—J. DENTON 

Rosinson, Darlington. 


HOW SQUIRRELS KNOW 
WHEN A NUT IS EMPTY 


rO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE." 


Sir,—Regarding the question raised in 
your issue of December 21, I agree 
with Mr. Moffat in his conclusion that 
squirrels detect the quality of a nut by 
scent—unless they possess some other 
sense of which we know nothing. At all 
events, from long observation of red 
squirrels fed daily on our window sill 
I am convinced that these engaging 
creatures do not test their nuts by 
“handling.’? When their rations are put 
out they simply pick out the full nuts 
and disdain the ‘‘ duds,’”’ there being no 
other indication of testing their edible 
quality beyond a quick and cursory ex- 
amination with the nose without ever 
touching the nuts. This applies to all 
sorts of nuts, and I have never known 
a squirrel to make a mistake. The 
discarded nuts are invariably empty.—A. T. 
JOHNSON, Conzay. 


AMERICAN SYMPATHY 


rO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFI 


S1r,—Soon after my committee launched its appeal 
for gifts of plants, books, etc., for the Sale which 
it proposed to organise in aid of the Duke ot 


Gloucester’s Fund for the British Red Cross and 
Order of St. John, letters began to arrive from 
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well-wishers in the United States. All were 
anxious to help and, as they could not send 
gifts of plants, they enclosed contributions of 
money, in several instances very handsome 
sums, for which my Committee was deeply 
grateful. The letters which accompanied these 
generous gifts were couched in the kindest 
terms, and my Committee feels that the fol- 
lowing extracts will interest your readers : 

** We wish to subscribe and would 
like to assist in the preservation of valuable 
Cattleya hybrids, such as you might select for 
shipment to the United States. . . . If 
plants are shipped under this proposal we will 
give them the same care as accorded our own 
collection and will use every effort to preserve 
them in good order for return to you.” 

‘* Enclosed is for the Red Cross. We all 
feel vour trials are ours and are filled with 
admiration for your courage and grief over your 
sufferings. Let us hope the time is not too 
far off when the cause of freedom will win.” 

‘The enclosed draft for from the 
Garden Club to the Royal Horticultural Society 
is sent to you in remembrance of happier days 
and as an expression (which must be in the 
very nature of things inadequate) of our friend- 
ship for you and our profound sympathy and 
admiration for Great Britain. 

‘*“We ask that the Royal Horticultural 
Society use it in any way that it sees fit, for 
England. You will know where it will be most 
usetul. 








THE RELIQUARY AND THE RECUMBENT 
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** We send you our hopes, our wishes, our 
prayers for England’s success. We have no 
doubt of the ultimate outcome. And in the 
meanwhile, let me repeat that our admiration 
for Great Britain in this, her most tragic and 
magnificent hour, is beyond any words of mine 
to express.’”-—F. R. DurHam, R.H.S., Vincent 
Square, S.W.1. 


THE CALDEY RELIQUARY 
TO THE EDITOR OF *“ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—-The Caldey Reliquary was found about 
a century ago on the Isle of Saints, off the 
Pembrokeshire coast. The owner of the island 
found this in a cleft of rock at the High Cliff 


quarry while digging out a wild cat. The 
find is now in the Tenby Museum. It is of 
alabaster, with traces of colouring, and 


measures about eight inches in length. It 
appears to be of the fourteenth century. 
When exhibited at Burlington House in 
1910, some authorities agreed that, although 
it may have been used as a reliquary, the lower 
part resembles the base of a statuette, while 
the recumbent figure which forms the lid 
may have formed part of a carved representa- 
tion of the Assumption of the Virgin.--M. W. 


Many readers of Country LIFr contributed to 
the success of the Red Cross Wine Sale of the last 
war which realised over £50,000; they are asked 
now to send promises of gifts of Wines, spirits and 
cigars for a similar sale to be held in the spring, 
in to the Treasurer, 17, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


TO THE NINETEENTH 


HIS article is not, as might possibly 

be inferred from its name, a facetious 

one about taking refreshment. It 

refers to the much more serious 

subject of those horrible extra holes 
which we have all had to play at some time 
or another in a tournament, whereupon all our 
friends come out to look at us in ghoulish glee. 
H orrible they are, and yet in a way stimulating, 
for we know that it is now or never, victory 
or Westminster Abbey. As our old friend 
Mamilius remarked in the Lays of Ancient Rome : 

One of us two, Herminius, 
Shall never more go home. 

The subject came into my head as [ was 
browsing on a_ book of reference and came 
across almost my only title to golfing fame, 
or rather, perhaps, infamy. Long after I have 
vanished from the scene it will still probably 
be recorded that Mr. Horace Hutchinson and 
I put five balls out of bounds beiween us at 
the nineteenth hole at Hoylake, and that I then 
retired, having no more balls left to slice. I 
am not going to revert to that painful affair, 
except to say that many people have told me 
that they were present and have enlarged 
hilariously on the details, and that no one of 
them has ever got the story right. No, I would 
rather talk about some much more distinguished 
nineteenth and thirty-seventh holes I have seen 
or tried to see, for the crowd is usually so thick 
on these terrific occasions that all one can in 
fact see is ‘‘ the ‘oofs of the ‘orses.”’ 

The records of the Amateur Championship 
show that since 1885 the final has only five times 
gone beyond the home hole, twice in the days 
of eighteen-hole finals, and three times since 
the days of thirty-six holes. The first two 
were before my time, and both were st St. 
Andrews. In 1891, Mr. Laidlay beat Mr. 
Hilton at the twentieth, having saved himself 
by a miraculous run-up at the ninetenth, and 
four years later Mr. Balfour-Melville beat Mr. 
Ball at the nineteenth. The second occasion 
was unique in that the winner went to that 
hole in his last three matches and each of his 
adversaries, first Mr. Willie Greig, next Mr. 
Laurence Auchterlonie, and finally and incredi- 
bly Mr. Ball, pitched his third shot into the 
narrow waters of the burn: Mr. Ball, so it is 
always said, because, having first taken out his 
trusty iron, he put it back and chose a mashie 
with which he had not played a shot all through 
the championship. He figured in two out of 
the three matches that went past the thirty- 
sixth green. He beat Freddie Tait at Prestwick 
at the thirty-seventh in 1899, and Abe Mitchell 
at Westward Ho! in 1912; and the third in- 
stance is Mr. Tolley’s win against Mr. Robert 
Gardner at Muirfield in the first championship 
after the Great War. For the last twenty years 
our feelings have not been so harrowed. On 
all three of those occasions I was there, and 
how much can I honestly declare that I saw ? 
Well, I did see Mr. Tolley hole that noble putt 
of his for a two ; in fact, I can see it now, and 


as he walked up to his ball he looked as if he 
could contemplate no other possible ending. 
As to the other two, I believe I caught a glimpse 
of Mr. Ball’s legs and his club at Prestwick, 
but did my eyes behold the ball actually go in 
for that tremendous three ? I could not take 
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my oath one way or the other. Mr. Hilten in 
his reminiscences says that he could see the 
player but not the ball, that he liked the look 
of his attitude as he struck, and was not sur- 
prised to hear the ensuing shout. Perhaps 
that was my case too ; there could be no possible 
mistake about the shout. Of Westward Ho! 
I have a clear memory. The thirty-seventh 
had been duly halved in five, both players 
recovering very well from trouble near the 
green, and I had rushed ahead down the course 
towards the second hole. Then came the first 
ball, right down the middle; that was Mr. 
Ball’s, beyond a doubt, for he had the honour ; 
and then came a long, baffling pause and no 
other ball. People near the tee signalled to us 
that all was over, and we ran back, mystified. 
Poor Abe had topped into a ditch almost in 
front of his nose, had tried to get out, and then 
caught the ball as it was going to fall back into 
trouble. So of those three culminating holes, 
two were won in a stroke under par and the 
other was not holed out at all. 

To leave the Championship for a moment, 
there is another famous series of extra holes 
at which I was present but which I can hardly 
say that I saw, for the reason that it was too 
dark. That was in the final of the President’s 
Putter at Rye in 1926. Never, despite our best 
endeavours, could we ever induce the finalists 
to start quite early enough after lunch in that 
tournament, and so, when Mr. Wethered and 
Mr. Storey ended all square the light was 
already very dim. Now one seemed to be 
about to clinch the matter and now the other, 
but the last putt would never quite go into the 
hole, perhaps because the hole was so difficult 
to see. So they halved and they halved, and 
when they had halved five holes I, though 
having no official status, mildly suggested to 
them that it was time to stop. The idea had 
not occurred to them, but it seemed rather a 
good one, and they agreed to play one more 
hole. Never have I prayed more fervently for 
a hole to be halved. Halved it was in a highly 
respectable five ; we groped our way home to 
the lights of the club-house, and the Society 
funds had that year to provide two medals 
instead of one. Ever since then we have had 
a referee. 

Another thirty-seventh hole occurs to me 


for a particular reason, although I did not 
actually see it. It is unique and historic, since 
it will be the only thirty-seventh hole evnr 
played in a Walker Cup match. This was en 
the first match at the National golf links iin 
1922, and a certain pleasant casualness in the 
proceedings is shown by the fact that no one 
had decided what was to be done in case of a 
halved match. Mr. Sweetser and Mr. Hooman 
duly halved, and that was, incidentally, a fine 
feather in Mr. Hooman’s cap, for only a week 
or so later Mr. Sweetser swept through the 
American Championship like a devouring 
flame, beat Mr. Bobby Jones by 9g and 8, and, 
generally speaking, played the deuce with all 
his adversaries. Having halved, the pair asked 
what they should do next: Mr. Fritz Byers 
decided that they should go on, and Mr. 
Hooman won with, I think, a three. I, mean- 
while, was struggling behind with Mr. Fownes, 
the American captain, and had just holed a putt 
at the thirty-fourth to make myself dormy two. 
At that moment I heard about this _thirty- 
seventh hole and my mind was instantly made 
up. America had won the match in any case, 
and I had not toiled and sweated through the 
live-long day to be deprived after all of the 
blessed, fate-defying position of dormy. So I 
told my friend Mr. Fownes that no number of 
wild presidents should drag me past the thirty- 
sixth hole. It may have been a shameful pro- 
ceeding on my part, but I could not help it, 
and fortunately the question did not arise. 
Since then it has been decided that a halved 
match in the Walker Cup is a halved match, 
and goodness knows that thirty-six holes are 
hard enough work without any more. The 
same rule now applies to the University match, 
in which I have seen some truly blood-curdling 
thirty-sevenths, and one which, save for the 
two poor players, was a glorious farce. The 
result of the whole match was long since 
decided ; these two poor wretches were the 
only two left and they had to go on, while all 
the rest of their comrades, arms linked and in 
jocose mood, came out to watch the fun. It 
did not end till the twenty-first. 

I have been ungallant enough not to 
mention any great thirty-sevenths between 
ladies, but there is one that nobody who saw 
it is at all likely to forget, that between Miss 
Leitch and Miss Wethered at Troon in 1925. 
That was a match. First Miss Leitch, who had 
rather scrambled her way through to the final, 
played magnificently and gained a considerable 
lead ; then Miss Wethered fought her down 
and down and had herself a winning lead, 
and finally Miss Leitch came with a noble spurt 
and halved. As I femember it, both were on 
the near edge of the green with their seconds, 
a long putt distant, and Miss Wethered just 
got down in two and Miss Leitch just didn’t. 
Never did I see two players who had more 
clearly had enough, and never did a thirty- 
seventh seem a crueller necessity. There 
ought to have been two medals that year. 
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FARMING 


NOTES 


LORD HAMBLEDON’S SILAGE EXPERIMENTS—SILAGE VALUES—“SURPLUS” FARMERS--EIGHTY THOUSAND 


TRACTORS—MEN ON 


ORD HAMBLEDON is one of those 
who have been experimenting to good 
effect with silage, and on February 5 
neighbouring farmers were invited to 
Yewden Home Farm, Hambledon, near 
Henley-on-Thames, to a silage-feeding demon- 
stration. Silage was made on Lord Hambledon’s 
estate for the first time last year, oats and vetches 
being one crop grown especially for ensiling, 
and lucerne and cocksfoot another. The silage 
is now being fed to the Dairy Shorthorn cows, 
in-calf heifers and fattening bullocks, and to 
in-lamb Southdown ewes. Such feed, rich in 
protein, is a great stand-by in these days of 
ration coupons and restricted supplies of con- 
centrated feeding-stuffs. 


* * * 


All of us could do with more home-grown 
feeding-stuffs of high quality, and beyond 
question there will be much more “ cake- 
substitute ” silage made in 1941. Quality in 
silage depends on the kind of crop and its 
proper ensiling. The advice given in Farming 
in Gloucestershire, a county magazine full of 
useful tips, is that if the silage is going to be 
good enough to replace cake it must have been 
made in a silo from very leafy young grass 
from 4—10ins. long, with no grasses in or near 
flower, or from clover, lucerne or sainfoin cut 
at the early-flowering stage, preferably in bud. 
If it has not been made in a silo or if any of 
these crops were cut when too mature, the 
result cannot be a cake substitute. Silage 
made from other crops, including oats and 
vetches alone or with peas or beans, maize, 
and sugar-beet tops, can, so it is said, only be 
used in the maintenance ration to replace hay 
or roots, but this seems to underrate the value 
of vetches, peas and beans. 


* * * 


The feeding-stuff rationing scheme is 
giving many headaches. Some farmers and a 
host of backyarders received their coupons in 
good time and can draw feeding-stuffs, but 
most farmers who are really farmers, as distinct 
from cow-keepers and poultry-men, seem to 


THEN AND 


HOUGH Mr. Herbert Morrison came 
to the conclusion that it was undesir- 
able to run the Grand National under 
the present conditions, and suggested 
as much to the Stewards of the 
National Hunt Committee, with the natural 
result, it must not be thought—as, apparently, 
many think and others have deigned to write— 
that the Home Secretary will apply the same 
ruling to other popularly named races such as 
the two ‘‘ Guineas,’”’ the Derby and the Oaks, 
the Ascot Gold Cup or the St. Leger. The 
matter must be looked at sensibly. Our main 
idea and claim to consideration in the blood- 
stock world is, and must be, that racing, even 
in a strictly limited sense, must be carried on 
for the benefit of the industry. Such being 
the case—and it truly is—it behoves us to put 
up with the programme the Jockey Club have 
suggested, which is essentially designed to 
illustrate the merit or demerits of war-time 
thoroughbreds, primarily to prevent a stagna- 
tion in the industry, and secondarily to allow 
of an immediate pick-up with the coming of 
peace and the automatic post-war boom. It 
is easy to realise that Mr. Morrison understands 
this after his frequent interviews with men 
like Lord Harewood ; it is just as easy to see 
that he knows that the Grand National, attract- 
ing as it usually does a large field of runners 
made up of geldings and a few elderly mares, 
is, so far as breeding goes, of no importance 
to the industry and is, so to speak, merely a 
popular spectacle which, in his opinion, at 
the moment, is ‘‘ undesirable.” 
That—though unfortunate, and one of the 
many unfortunate happenings concomitant with 
Wwar—is that, and at that we must leave it, to 


‘ ” 


have been classed as ‘surplus’ farmers. 
Before they can draw coupons, they have to 
satisfy the war agricultural committees that 
they have already sold sufficient corn to clear 
themselves and that, taking into account any 
feeding-stuffs in store, they really need further 
supplies. Last week the offices of the war 
agricultural committees were besieged by so- 
called ‘‘ surplus ”’ farmers urgently demanding 
coupons, and the unfortunate feeding-stuffs 
officers were at their wits’ end to satisfy every- 
one. One, I know, cut off his telephone and 
locked his door against everyone. In the end 
this involved scheme may work smoothly, but 
its inception in mid-winter has brought a lot 
of trouble on the heads of committees who were 
already up to the eyes in the really important 
work of getting increased food production. 


* * * 


Travelling to London recently I noticed 
a good deal of fresh ploughing in fields near 
the line. Ground which has always—at any 
rate for twenty years past—lain in grass looks 
strange in furrow. One field lying in the wide 
ridge and furrow that recall the oxen teams of 
the last century was being tackled by a Cater- 
pillar tractor and four-furrow plough, making 
an excellent job. How the ploughman who 
last tackled that field would have rubbed his 
eyes at the sight. The latest figure for the 
number of tractors in the country is 80,0co. 
It is this great mechanical force which has 
enabled us to tackle in eighteen months the 
ploughing of another 3,000,coo acres or more. 
This would have been quite impossible twenty 
years ago. Getting all this land ploughed is 
the first stage to increased production, but 
only the first. "The subsequent cultivations, 
manuring and then harvesting of the crops 
present much bigger problems now that the 
War Office threaten to take more men off the 
land. 

If food production is really important— 
and it is for the Government to decide—no 
more key men can be spared. Possibly a 
thousand or two of agriculture’s. younger men 
could be combed out by the war agricultural 


RACING IN TWO WARS 


look back at the years of the last conflagration, 
and revive memories of those war-time classics 
and the infinite harm that would have been done 
to the bloodstock industry if they had not been 
run. 

Actually there are only the years 1915, 
1916, 1917 and 1918 to deal with, but in that 
short space of time Pommern, Gay Crusader 
and Gainsborough won war-time triple-crowns ; 
Fifinella earned honours in a Derby and an 
Oaks, and Hurry On scored in a St. Leger. 
Beyond noting that Fifinella was, like Pommern, 
by Polymelus from Silver Fowl—a mare who 
was once sentenced to death following an 
accident in barbed wire, but was reprieved and 
gave Joe Childs his first winning ride in a 
Derby—there is little to write about this mare 
of Sir Edward Hulton’s, but Pommern, Gains- 
borough, Hurry On and, to a lesser degree, 
Gay Crusader have all left marks in Turf 
history the lack of which would have been 
distinctly detrimental. 

Bred by the late Mr. S. B. Joel, Pommern 
was a grandson of Cyllene. <A rather extra- 
ordinary horse who was without doubt the 
best of his year, Cyllene, who was unentered 
in the classics, sired the Derby winners Cicero, 
Minoru, Lemberg and Tagalie before being 
sold for £25,000 and exported to Argentina. 
None of his three classic winning sons proved 
capable of transmitting his male-line satis- 
factorily, and it was left to Pommern’s sire 
Polymelus, who was at best a first-class handi- 
capper, to pass it on though not mainly through 
Pommern but via another son, Phalaris, who, 
like his sire, shone in ten-furlong races in the 
handicap category. For all that, Pommern, 
who died as recently as 1935, was a good horse ; 


THE LAND—THE LABOURING EARTH 


committees. There are a few young men 
nominally engaged in agriculture who seem to 
have time to attend all the markets and play 
around. They should either be working full 
time on their farms or else be in the Army. 

* * * 


Mr. Alma Baker is by no means an ortho- 
dox thinker on agricultural policy. As his new 
book, The Labouring Earth (Heath Cranton, 
15s. 6d.), shows, he believes passionately in 
Nature’s ways and the supreme value of natural 
elements which have largely been ignored by 
scientists. To-day, the farmer is taught to 
think in terms of phosphates, potash, nitrogen 
and lime, which, as the laboratory shows, have 
a marked influence on crop yields. ‘To make 
goed soil deficiencies, the farmer is urged to 
buy more superphosphate, sulphate of ammonia, 
and other fertilisers which the ingenuity of the 
chemist has devised. Even to-day there is a 
certain amount of resistance to modern doc- 
trine shown by old-fashioned farmers. 

The true husbandman is bound to be 
a little old-fashioned. He knows his land 
so well. Such resistance to the advice which 
comes from the chemist’s laboratory will 
be fortified by the thesis which Mr. Alma 
Baker puts forward, but however much one 
may agree with his feeling for the land as a 
living entity and his abhorrence of interference 
with the laws of Nature, the fact remains that 
modern fertilisers have proved their worth 
over many years. In the hands of the com- 
petent farmer who knows his land and under- 
stands the needs of arable crops and grass, 
such fertilisers as superphosphate and sulphate 
of ammonia, although they may be man-made, 
can play a very useful part in keeping up the 
fertility of the land. The right basis must be 
there in the form of humus. Given this founda- 
tion of fertiiity, the present-day farmer need 
really have no fears about using fertilisers 
generously. If we had not in this country a 
well established system of farming and men 
who know the fundamentals of husbandry, the 
dangers which Mr. Alma Baker stresses in his 
book would be more real. 


NOW 


stakes of £15,616 came his way in war-time 
years upon the racecourse, and at the stud he 
sired the winners—best of whom was Poly- 
phontes—of 349 races carrying £153,741 in 
prize-money. 

Round the names of Hurry On and Gains- 
borough reams of copy could be written, but 
here brevity is essential. Bred by Mr. W. 
Murland, who bought his dam for a mere song, 
Hurry On claimed the Cambridgeshire winner 
Marcovil, who was a direct descendant of West 
Australian, as his sire and came from the 
Sainfoin mare Tout Suite who stood but 
14.3 hands high and was considered to be too 
small for racing so was sent direct to the 
paddocks. Hurry On was her fifth foal and 
after being sold by Mr. Murland to the late 
Lord Woolavington—then Mr. J. Buchanan— 
for scogs. he found his way to Beckhampton, 
where under the care of Fred Darling he grew 
and prospered to such an extent—in fact, an 
extraordinary extent for the son of such a small 
mare—that it was found impossible to get him 
fit for two year old racing, so he was put by 
and allowed to mature naturally until his 
second season. Then, standing just under 
seventeen hands at the withers, he made his 
début in a Maiden Plate at Lingfield in June, 
and won it easily before going on to score in 
the Stetchworth Plate, the Newbury Stakes, 
the September Stakes or substitute St. Leger, 
the Newmarket St. Leger and the Jockey Club 
Cup before retiring to the stud an unbeaten 
horse, with war-time prize-money of £3,245 
to his credit. ‘This was in 1918, and from the 
time his first runners appeared in 1921 until 
he was destroyed in 1936 he sired the winners 
of 359 events worth £326,215}, and numbered 
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among his get the One Thousand Guineas 
heroines Plack and Cresta Run; the Derby 
winners Captain Cuttle, Coronach and Call 
Boy ; the Oaks winners Toboggan and Penny- 
comequick ; and the St. Leger victor Coronach. 

Such a horse might, probably would, 
never have been heard of but for war-time racing, 
and the same applies to Gainsborough. Bred 
and owned by Lady James Douglas, this horse, 
who is still alive and well at the Harwood Stud, 
is by the St. Leger winner Bayardo from the 


Oaks winner Rosedrop and, with others from 
Lady James Douglas’s famous establishment, 
was catalogued as a yearling but failing to make 
his reserve of 2,000gs. was put into training 
by his breeder with Mr. Alec Taylor, who had 
trained both his sire and dam for their classic 
successes, at Manton. Under his preparation 
he scored in five races including the Two 
Thousand Guineas, the Newmarket Gold Cup, 
the New Derby and the St. Leger substitute, 
of, in all, £14,080, before making his way to 
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the Newbury establishment, there to become 
responsible for the winners of 459 events 
carrying £336,900}. This is in excess of Hurry 
On’s total, but Gainsborough has not been 
quite so prolific as a sire of classic winners, 
though the Two Thousand Guineas winner 
Orwell, the Derby winner Hyperion, and the 
St. Leger winners Solario, Singapore and 
Hyperion stand to his name and his line will 
live in Turf history long after that of Hurry 
On has disappeared. ROYSTON. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


TYNDALL’S “DISCOVERY” 


ROFESSOR TYNDALL’S part in the 

development of Hindhead is recalled by 

the sale of Hindhead House and The 

Shieling, part of the estate of the late 
_ Mrs. Tyndall. 

: Some sixty vears ago the great scientist and 
Fellow of the Royal Society perceived the resi- 
dential possibilities of the heights of Hindhead, 
and he built for himself Hindhead House, and was 
so pleased with it and its surroundings that he 
expatiated, in lectures and essays, on the salubrity 
and beauty of the Hindhead and Haslemere coun- 
try. His remarks attracted a vast number of people 
to the district, and some of the wealthier ones soon 
set to work to acquire sites and to build a good 
class of house there. Admitting the soundness of 
Professor Tyndall’s opinion of the place, some went 
a step further and assumed that the best part of 
the district must necessarily be near that which 
the Professor had himself selected to settle on. 


dential buildings. Details of some of the most 
important have been announced from time to time, 
and others, as completion takes place, will be 
reported in due course. The transactions include : 






County. Acres. Price. 
£ 

Dumfries 5,182 62,000 
Fife a 3,326 85,500 
Lancashire 1,543 56,700 
Shropshire 923 23,000 
Rutlandshire 2 261 82,000 
Yorkshire 19,515 245,275 

34,350 £554,475" 

Mr. Denman adds: ‘‘ This movement of 


money into agricultural land ownership is becoming 
of increasing benefit to the farmers throughout 
the country. Many landowners who have owned 
their land for years and who have done their best 
for the estates have not always had the resources 
to look after their farms as they should do. T'axa- 
tion has increased their difficulties, but the transfer 


8 





FYFIELD MANOR, WILTSHIRE 


Accordingly, the more daring of the newcomers 
built as near as possible to Tyndall’s own freehold. 
It was not long before he regretted having broadcast 
the beauty of Hindhead, for too many “‘ interlopers,”’ 
as he called them, took up their abode there. 
Tyndall even deemed it advisable to grow an 
immense belt of trees and shrubs to impede the 
outlook of an artist, whose cottage existed long 
before the Professor went to Hindhead. Tyndall 
got his sites for next to nothing, but in a few 
years land values had soared. The records of 
Messrs. C. Bridger and Sons, in their Hindhead 
and Haslemere offices, could reveal a remarkable 
story of this, during their eighty years’ agency in 
those districts. The firm has sold the late Mrs. 
Tyndall’s property. 


THE NORTH AND THE MIDLANDS 
NM R. S. E. DENMAN, the manager of the 
4 Leeds office of Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
Staff, supplements the firm’s general review of 
business in 1940 by particular reference to the area 
specially covered by his office’s operations. He 
says: ‘‘ The course of business demonstrates the 
ever-increasing faith throughout the country in 
the stability of English land. Nothing daunted 
by the threats of invasion, there can be no finer 
proof of the faith in ultimate victory than the record 
of sales effected by this branch of the firm during 
1940. Buyers have been found among eminent 
men of experience and foresight entrusted with the 
management of insurance companies, trust funds 
and private resources, who are confident that English 
land will always remain in English hands. In the 
area over which the operations of the branch extend 
the following figures have been realised on sales 
of land as distinct from urban properties and resi- 


of lands to companies and investors with vast com- 
mercial interests places a new fund at the disposal 
of this vital industry. Hundreds of derelict farm 
buildings throughout the country are now being 
repaired and restored and modernised. Landlords 
are now not only willing but able to fulfil the re- 
quirements of the many Governmental orders in 
connection with improvements to buildings, and 
in addition show a tendency to compete with one 
another to provide the most up-to-date holdings. 
The farmers are encouraged, output is increased, 
and the community benefit immensely. Wet, mud- 
soaked yards are disappearing ; old-fashioned, ill- 
ventilated, dirty cow byres are becoming a thing 
of the past; ineffective grain stores are being 
strengthened and fodder accommodation improved. 
Most important of all, drainage schemes for wet, 
impoverished land are being undertaken by the 
new owners, with or without the help of the 
Government. This is probably the biggest problem, 
and it is often felt that if energy and expenditure 
could be directed against improving arable land, 
which is at present yielding only a modicum of 
its total capacity, a greater benefit would accrue than 
by disturbing too much of the grassland. Many of 
the farmers who are distressed at the ploughing-up 
orders they receive have remarked time and again 
how much better it would be if the cost were 
directed against improving their wet fields; this 
would at once give them a greater output on their 
arable land and preserve the manurial output from 
the grassland. With the new life-blood that is 
being pumped into the industry from the money 
behind the investing landlords many of these 
difficulties should be solved, and the benefits of 
the improvements made apparent in the coming 
year and the years to follow.” 


OF HINDHEAD 


COCK-FIGHTING IN THE 
COTSWOLDS 


ie cockpit at Jaynes Court, a Cotswold house 
at Bisley that Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley and Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff have 
just sold, with 20 acres, was of such a size that 
the stables and garages have been built on its site. 
Possibly, though doubtfully, private cock-fights 
were better than the kind described by Pepys. He 
went to one in Shoe Lane, and did not find it at 
all amusing, and he records with astonishment the 
large wagers that were daily made by a company 
consisting of the citizens from a Member of Parlia- 
ment down to draymen. : 

Bryntirion, a nobly proportioned spacious man- 
sion and 200 acres, near Dolgelly, will come under 
the hammer in lots on February 25, at Dolgelly. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 
R. C. Knight and Sons are the agents. The house 
overlooks Mawddach estuary at Barmouth, and 
Cader Idris. 4 

In the last fortnight Messrs. Harrods Estate 
Offices have sold many country freeholds, among 
them one at Broughton, Hampshire ; The Canons, 
Newport Pagnell; Duncans Farm estate, near 
Billingshurst, with Messrs. Osborn and Mercer ; 
and Credenhill, Maidenhead, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Giddy’s Maidenhead office. 

Branston Rectory, between Melton Mowbray 
and Grantham, has been placed in the hands of 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, for sale with 
20 acres and extensive stabling. 

Field Farm, Witney, 100 acres; and Derry- 
down Farm, 160 acres at St. Mary Bourne, between 
Andover and Newbury, have been sold by Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock. 


IN THE VALE OF PEWSEY 


YFIELD MANOR, near Marlborough, which 
Messrs. Osborn and Mercer are offering for 
sale with about 50 acres, is an old brick house of 
many gables standing among walled gardens beside 
a little-used lane in the Vale of Pewsey. Outwardly 
is has the appearance of a Georgian squire’s home, 
but the framework of the walls and roof goes back 
to the fifteenth century, and evidently the house 
has been brought up to date about every hundred 
years. There are Tudor beamed ceilings, those of 
the hall richly carved, Jacobean staircase, Georgian 
windows. Recently the house was carefully 
restored and unobtrusively modernised under the 
eye of Mr. Darcy Braddell, F.R.1.B.A. An illustrated 
account of the property, which belonged to a branch 
of the Hungerford family, was published in COUNTRY 
Lire, August 30, 1930. There are four reception 
rooms, twelve bedrooms, three bathrooms, com- 
pany’s electricity and central heating. Five pretty 
cottages and farm buildings go with the house, 
which, with its old-world gardens, is one of excep- 
tional charm. 


A PIONEER OF LAND IMPROVEMENT 


IPTREE HEATH, near Kelvedon, has been 
transformed in a few decades, from a district 
of barren and partly boggy land to a smilingly 
fertile fruit-growing country, and where a hundred 
years ago only a few squatters of the poorest type 
managed to wring a precarious livelihood out of 
small patches, there are now more well paid workers 
to the acre than can be found in most parts of 
England. The pioneer in this improvement of an 
Essex district was J. J. Mechi, the once well known 
advocate of improved methods of farming. He 
was an Alderman and Sheriff of the City of London, 
and his fortune, made in Leadenhall Street, was 
mostly absorbed and lost by his ventures in land 
improvement. The work that he began at Tiptree 
was carried on and perfected by the Wilkin family, 
whose great jam-making factory at Tiptree is one 
of the leading industries of Essex. Mechi’s associa- 
tion with a house at Tiptree that is now for sale 
by Mr. T. G. Wilkin adds to the interest of what 
seems to be in itself a very favourable offer, for 
there is quite a nice area of first-rate land attached 
to the house. Rider Haggard once made a memor- 
able speech in praise of all that Tiptree means as 
an object lesson on well directed effort towards 
the perfecting of the farming methods of this 
country. ARBITER. 
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THE ESSE COOKER CO. (Proprietors: Smith & Wellstood 
Ltd., Est. 1854) BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND, 63 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1I, and branches at Liverpool, Edinburgh 


and Glasgow. 











‘in town or country suit SB 
which your tailor cuts in Sportex 
has before it a long life anda distin- 
guished old age. This exclusive 
Scottish cloth is woven with a 
special regard for hard wear— 
impervious alike to country thorns 
and city snags. It is a peace-time 
luxury for a war-time budget. 
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Air Force 
requirements must, of 
course, have priority, but 
there are a certain number 
of K.L.G. plugs available for 
users who are themselves 
engaged upon Govern- 


ment work. 


ee ‘K-L+G SPARKING PLUGS LTD, 
\ PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.15. 
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your Best way to overcome it 


DEQUATE sleep of the right kind—fully restorative and 

energising—is of particular importance in these times of 

tension. If sleep is liable to be lost or broken, special steps should 
be taken in order to counteract its possible ill-effects. 


First, it is important to be able to resume sleep whenever it is 
broken. Moreover, every hour of sleep must be fully restful 
and restorative—even after short or brokea sleep you should 
awaken physically and mentally revitalised. 


For these purposes ‘ Ovaltine’ possesses outstanding advantages 
Although entirely free from drugs, ‘ Ovaltine’ helps you to fall 
asleep quickly. Moreover, it ensures that your sleep is revitalising 
sleep of the best kind. 


Remember that ‘ Ovaltine’ is 100 per cent. health-giving nourish- 
ment, scientifically prepared from Nature’s best foods, and 
possessing special restorative properties. 


Furthermore, ‘ Ovaltine’ provides, in a correctly balanced and 
concentrated form, the nutritive essentials of a perfect food. For 
these reasons always insist on ‘ Ovaltine,’ which is so different from 
imitations made to look the same. 


It would be easy to cheapen ‘ Ovaltine’ by 
adding household sugar in its manufacture. It 
is much more economical, however, to add the 
sugar at home if required. Note especially 
that although ‘ Ovaltine’ does not contain 
household sugar, it is naturally sweet and 
the addition of sugar is unnecessary. 





Drink 





~~ Ovaltine 


The Restorative Food Bevera ge 
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THE IRISH TURF 


By W. J. MITCHELL 


Owner of the Collinstown Stud, Leixlip, Co. Kildare 





HE racing season of 1940 in Ireland 
was one of the most successful in 
recent years, and was extended until 
December 14, terminating with an 
extra meeting at The Curragh. There 
was, however, a change concerning the Maze 
fixtures, as the full schedule could not be 
carried through. While these few notes are 
not intended to embrace steeplechasing, it is 
worthy of mention that the promotion of the 
first Red Cross Steeplechase at Leopardstown, 
which is the most valuable that has been run 
in Ireland, was a leading feature. The public 
supported the sport of racing splendidly and 
consistently, and the Tote must have sur- 
passed the most sanguine expectations in invest- 


ments. ‘The Government of Eire assisted 
appreciably by contributing the handsome 
grant of £9,50c—first given in 1939, for 


the benefit of Irish racing under both rules— 
which has been acknowledged most gratefully 
by the Stewards of the Turf Club and the 
I.N.H.S. Committee, by owners and breeders 
generally. ‘The subsidising of racing by the 
Government is a recognition of the importance 
of the horse-breeding industry. Another feature 
which assisted racing was the increased amount of 
stake-money provided by prosperous executives. 

Many yearlings due for disposal at the 
abandoned Doncaster Sales of 1939 were put 
into training here last season, as well as some 
from England, thus producing bigger fields 
and raising the standard of racing. The two 
year old winners were a very superior lot ; for 
instance, Fair Ina, racing in the early season, 
was unbeaten, winning six races. Enchantress, 
having run prominently at her first outing 
earlier in the season, was believed to be well 
tried and confidently expected to win the 
Pheenix Plate, the richest two year old race. 
Accordingly, she had no penalty and won the 
race in the record time (of 58 secs.) for Phoenix 
Park, with small margins between her and the 
placed horses. Great credit is due to the second 
horse, Etoile de Lyons, and the third First 
Bloom, who was carrying the biggest penalty 
for her two previous wins. It was a meritorious 
performance on the part of all three. The 
winner got away from the gate in a flash and 
led the field clearly, but in the last furlong 
Etoile de Lyons and First Bloom put in smart 
work to finish so closely. It was not a pleasant 
meeting from a public standpoint. A high wind 
blew up the course in front of the stands to 
the discomfort of spectators. Enchantress is 
by Gold Bridge, Etoile de Lyons by Coup de 
Lyon, and First Bloom by Furrokh Siyar. 
Other smart two year olds of the season were 
Breadmaker by Trigo, Astrid by Fair Trial, 
Avon King by Empire Builder, Milady Rose by 
Knight of the Garter, Carlia by On Parade 
(dead), Parkside by Furrokh Siyar, Blackboard 
by Solenoid, Power by Beresford, and Sol 
Oriens by Hyperion. 

The older horses could hardly be con- 
sidered first-class. H.H. the Aga Khan sent 
over ‘Turkhan to contest the Irish Derby, and 
it was a foregone conclusion that this good- 


AT PHCENIX PARK 


RACING 


looking son of Bahram would net the prize, 
which he did smoothly. A double event was 
secured by the same owner in the Irish Oaks 
with the Queen of Shiraz, so that was a fine 
brace of winners from Mr. Frank Butters, 
and the Aga Khan became the leading owner. 
Colonel A. J. Blake won the Irish Two Thousand 
Guineas with the aid of Teasel, and the One 
Thousand Guineas with Gainsworth. Mr. W. 
Barnett easily secured the Irish St. Leger 
with Harvest Feast, who was trained by Captain 
Darby Rogers, while the Irish Cambridgeshire 
was won by the top weight, His Highness, 
owned by the Hon. E. Harmsworth, putting 
up a fine performance to withstand the challenge 
of the light-weight, Cratloe Castle, to ride 
whom Michael Beary had undergone a term 
of wasting. His Highness was previously 
trained by Mr. W. Jarvis, but while in Ireland 
was under the care of Michael Collins. Then 
The Gripper, previously having performed 
over the sticks, won the Irish Cesarewitch easily. 
He was turned out to perfection by his trainer, 
H. Usher, who brought him out again on 
December 28 to win an exciting race in the 
second Red Cross ’Chase at Leopardstown. 

The extent of bloodstock breeding during 
last season was a welcome surprise, because 
the outlook, especially to the regular Doncaster 
vendors, some of whom stil! had a few 1939 
yearlings on hand, was most uncertain, but as 
the season advanced breeders were reluctant 
to allow promising mares to become a liability 
to no purpose and sent them to be mated. 
This is a sound policy, because in return for 
the modest outlay of a stud fee, all of which 
are small in Ireland, the owner has the 
prospect of something to sell as a yearling 
when it is hoped hostilities will have ceased 
and bloodstock values will have increased ; 
also, as there are races for the progeny of 
dams who have never produced a winner, 
there is the prospect of a two year old winning 
before the next progeny comes up for sale. Of 
course, it is admitted that the present is an 
opportune time to weed out undesirable and 
unsuccessful mares, and sires, too, I venture to 
suggest, and so produce better racing stock than 
heretofore. 

The misfortune that has overcome the 
warring countries presents an opportunity 
never before given to Ireland, and the British 
thoroughbred produced should be the highest- 
class animal only, in all respects. The breeding 
of bloodstock is an ever-increasing and enthusi- 
astic study and seems to have produced the 
highest results from private enterprise in these 
islands. As evidence of this Ireland is a nursery 
for its home market as well as the valuable 
export trade it possesses to Britain and to 
every racing and breeding country in the world. 
When any horse, under either rules, runs 
successfully and shows further promise, he is 
sought after for bigger successes elsewhere. 

There have been quite a number of beauti- 
fully bred sires brought to this country from 
England in past seasons. There existed a need 
for them, but the blank is well filled at present. 


After the departure of Blandford, Trigo, Mir. 
Jinks and a few other sires then in their heyday 
of success to stand in England, a feeling existed 
that they should be replaced at almost lightning 
speed by those who are disposed to think that 
Government funds are available for any de- 
mands they may suggest. As pointed out al- 
ready, the Government have aided both racing 
and breeding most directly to the satisfaction 
of everybody concerned, and it is quite a possi- 
bility that the Tote Directors will assist breeders 
of winners here by a bonus or other financial 
assistance, which would be welcomed. There 
is no doubt farmers in Ireland have a passionate 
love for horses and are enthusiastic in breeding 
racehorses and ’chasers, and it seems to have 
been their heritage in succeeding generations 
to carry on this important industry. Now is 
their golden opportunity to breed from the 
best lines of blood with balanced pedigrees. 
It is indeed usual to find hosts of Irish breeders 
around the ringside at the Newmarket Decem- 
ber Sales for potential matrons to produce 
yearlings for sale at the same venue in July 
or October, as well as at Doncaster. Some 
Irish breeders or their representatives attended 
Newmarket as usual last December. The 
success of those sales in the midst of total 
warfare was most encouraging for the blood- 
stock industry and should be an omen for its 
future welfare. 

It must be admitted that few breeders or 
cwners of yearlings benefited financially last 
year, but this often occurs in pcace-t'me, 
although to a lesser extent, which proves 
the necessity, in future, to breed from 
mares of successful lines of blood with good 
conformation—roomy sorts with intelligent 
heads, well formed necks and_ shoulders, 
faultless legs, good feet and action. As 
previously mentioned, there is a varied selection 
of sires of high-class blood with which to mate 
them now in Ireland and, with suitable mating, 
the progeny being carefully looked after, 
especially with regard to their legs, and judici- 
ously fed to promote bone and growth, a future 
of great prosperity is predicted for breeders. 

The purchase of Bahram and Mahmoud, 
and previously that of Blenheim, for America, 
emphasises the impoftance of that successful 
line of Blandford, sire of four Derby winners, 
two of whom are just mentioned while Mahmoud 
is his grandson. Great as their loss is and will 
be to breeders generally, we are fortunate to 
have the blood available here to breed from in 
Turkhan and Khan Bahadur. Turkhan, who 
won the Irish Derby and Yorkshire St. Leger. 
has taken up stud duties at Old Connell Stud, 
Newbridge, and Khan Bahadur, own brother 
to Mahmoud, came last year to Collinstown 
Stud, Leixlip, where Furrokh Siyar stands. 
Both sires had a successful season, and Khan 
Bahadur immediately found favour with breeders 
and is well booked for the coming season. 

A number of yearlings were shipped to 
America from studs here, as wellas horses intrain- 
ing and a few foals, now yearlings, are expected 
to find their way abroad as opportunity permits. 
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LAND DRAINAGE: THE PRESENT POSITION 


By J. N. DOMINY 


REAT efforts are being made by the 

Ministry of Agriculture to intensify 

the work on drainage improvements 

for agricultural land, and the grant 

schemes amounting to half of the 
cost of the work of pipe and mole draining and 
ditching are proposed to be extended for a 
further year as from July, 1941. The chief 
difficulty that prevents an even larger response 
to the Minister’s appeal is, of course, that of 
labour. The Ministry are, however, requesting 
county war agricultural executive committees 
to institute or extend as far as possible their 
arrangements for the provision of mobile gangs. 
Many committees, however, experience the 
same difficulty as individual farmers in finding 
suitable gang personnel at a wage approaching 
the farm labourer’s rate of pay ; particularly is 
this so near industrial districts connected with 
war work where the standard labour rate is 
far more attractive. ‘The committee are not 
anxious to tempt men from ordinary farm work 
to drainage by offering rates of pay much in 
excess of the standard agricultural rate, and it 
would appear that a more determined effort 
by the labour and other Government authorities 
to ensure adequate labour for land drainage 
operations is clearly indicated if any reclama- 
tion on a large scale is to be achieved. 

The land drainage authorities constituted 
under the Land Drainage Act, 1930—the 
catchment boards and internal drainage boards— 
and some county councils are concentrating on 
the various main watercourses in their areas, 
and the catchment boards in particular are 
undertaking schemes at the request of the 
county war agricultural executive committees 
on small brook-courses. ‘The demands are 
numerous, and once again the labour problem, 
both with regard to the workmen and with the 
administrative staff, acts as a brake. To assist 
the matter the Ministry are loaning to the county 
war agricultural executive committees mechani- 
cal excavators—in most cases fitted with a side 
drag-line attachment, making them suitable for 
dealing with comparatively small courses having 
a bottom width of approximately 2ft.—thus 
reducing the calls made upon the catchment 
board. Difficulties and delays are apt to arise, 
however, as the war agricultural executive 
committees’ powers relative to the preparation 
of schemes for the reconditioning of brook- 
courses are not as extensive as those of the 
catchment boards. Such work undertaken by 
the catchment boards is eligible for the Ministry 
grant of 50 per cent. of the cost ; the balance is 
divided among the owners of the land that is 
defined as benefiting from the scheme, and it 
is worthy of note that a landowner is permitted, 
if he so wishes, to pay his share by equal annual 
instalments over a period of not more than five 
years. Where work under a scheme is necessi- 
tated by the neglect of a tenant to carry out any 
of his obligations under the tenancy agreement 
to maintain or repair a watercourse, the landlord 
will be able to obtain compensation from the 
tenant on termination of the tenancy. 

Most counties will by now have at least 
one excavator at work, and the number is 
being increased. The gang in this case will 
normally consist of the driver and one attendant, 
but to enable the ma- 
chines to operate, one 
side of the course must 
be cleared completely 










A “CUB” EXCAVATOR AT WORK 
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With special side drag-line attachment making it suitable for use on all dykes more than 
about 2 ft. wide at the bottom 


of trees and undergrowth, which may necessi- 
tate the employment of another larger gang on 
clearing work. But, even so, the use of these 
excavators on practically any other work than 
the smallest farm ditch enables considerably 
more effective work to be done at less cost. If 
the catchment and drainage board deals 
with the main streams and the farmer with 
his ditches, it still remains for the two 
sections to be linked by the small brook- 
courses, the clearing of which will normally 
be a landlord’s responsibility. It is on these 
that the excavators operated by the war 
agricultural executive committees will be of 
most use. In such cases the landlord is 
advised to consult the drainage officer of the 
county regarding the possibility of using the 
Organisation, too, would be 
simplified if the land- 
lord or the estate could 
arrange for the clearing 
of the bushes, etc., if 
necessary, ready for 
the excavator to move 
quickly through the 
work. By co-operation 
between landlord and 
tenant it should be 


excavator. 





disk 
Coulter 


TYPICAL BEAM-TYPE OF MOLE 


TRACTOR 


Consists of a beam or skid with a blade projecting downwards from 
and carrying at the bottom the steel mole 
cartridge about 2} ins. diameter with an expander attached behind. 
The depth of the cartridge can be adjusted by means of the series of 
The arm at the back when pulled over 
The disc coulter cuts 
the turf for the blade to follow 


about the centre, 


slots in the vertical blade. 
sideways will bring the mole to the surface. 






PLOUGH FOR USE 


possible for this drain- 
age to be done without 
delay, particularly as 
the whole work would 
be eligible for grant aid. 

Despite wide- 
spread publicity, many 
farmers appear to be 
still unaware of the 
full extent of the Gov- 
ernment’s drainage 
grant. And another way 
in which the landlord 


WITH 


or agent can give considerable help is by encour- 
aging their tenants to take full advantage of the 
schemes, assisting them in the preparation of 
the necessary estimate and plan, and producing 
if possible a programme for the systematic 
clearing of the whole of the neglected ditches 
on the farm. This clearing work should, wher- 
ever possible, be done by direct farm labour, 
being fitted into the farm routine by putting 
aside, say, an hour per day or a few hours per 
week if longer periods cannot be spared. By 
working to some such definite programme most 
farmers could have their neglected ditches in 
order by the spring, and the mobile gangs would 
be free to concentrate on the larger courses. 

The highways departments of many county 
councils are giving assistance by paying par- 
ticular attention this winter to the clearing of 
the roadside ditches taking water from the 
adjoining field ditches, and to the clearing of 
culverts and bridges. Further, in some cases 
roadmen have, during the summer months, 
been loaned temporarily to war agricultural 
committees for work on main brook-courses. 
The men’s rate of wage appears high, but the 
cost is probably little greater than that involved 
in organising a mobile gang, and is probably 
justified, when one considers that the work is 
frequently of a continuous, ‘‘ heavy ” character, 
and, further, that generally the benefits obtained 
from the drainage improvements would far 
exceed the additional cost. Given a suitable 
foreman and selected men, considerable use 
could well be made of such an arrangement by 
the co-operation of the highways department 
of the county council with the county war 
agricultural executive committee. There is an 
obvious advantage in making use of an existing 
organisation, operating all over the county and 
possessing necessary tools, equipment and 
organisation for the work. 
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500 GALLONS of 


*APPROVED DISINFECTANT 
from a 5 gallon drum of 


VETERINARY 
DISINFECTANT 
FLUID 


For disinfecting cowsheds, stables, 
pigsties, poultry houses and other 
farm buildings. 


GOING 
/AHEAD 


WITH THE 
GOOD WORK 


Massey-Harris Power Farmin 
Machines Speed Up Spring Till 
age—and DO THE JOB WELL. 
TRACTORS: 
“101” Junior, ‘* Pacemaker’”’, 
PLOUGHS :—2, 3 





“25/40"". 
, 3, and 4 furrow. 
SPRING TINE HARROWS. DISC HAR 
ROWS. CULTIVATORS. ARTIFICIAL 
MANURE DISTRIBUTORS. WIDE 
FRACTOR DRILLS. COMBINED SEED 
AND MANURE DRILLS. MANURE 
SPREADERS. HAMMER MILLS. 
STRAW TRUSSERS. 
Write for Details. 
MASSEY - HARRIS associated with 
BLACKSTONE, Trafford Park, Man- 
\ chester, and at London and Stamford. 
For disinfecting carts, 
cattle trucks, pig weighers, market 
lairs, cattle sidings, etc. under the 
Diseases of Animals (Disinfection) 
Order. Kills the germs and stops the 
smell from drains, gutters, stagnant 
pools, rubbish heaps; and other sources 
of infectious disease. For disinfecting 
harness, stable fittings, cattle stalls, 
etc. when treating 








ringworm and 
other skin diseases. For Boot dips 
when Foot and Mouth Disease and 
Swine Fever are prevalent. 


AND ECONOMICAL 


Obtainable from Branches of 





EFFECTIVE 








Wy heoveves by the Ministry of 


Agriculture for use under disease 


ASSOCIATED wiy 


ae HARRI § BLAcKsTons 
orders when diluted | part with € emis ret eet 
99 parts water. ’ By Appointment 

THE FARMER’S CHEMISTS 


new 
to HLM. King. + 
George V1 

BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD. 








BOO$-95 














INTENSIFICATION i ' ; 
CULTIVATION ... 


it has been called because— 


THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR 


"as in use at the Ministry of Agriculture Station at Dodwell Farm, 
Stratford-on-Avon, 








ensures the Maximum Results in Minimum Time 
by The Instantaneous Preparation of a Seed Bed. 


A limited number only of machines are available for delivery to Private Purchasers in time for 
Spring Cultivation requirements. 


To avoid disappointment PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW. 
Enquiries to :— 


THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR Co., Ltp, DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE, DEVON ‘Z252" 


2282 
Suppliers to :—THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND NUMEROUS COUNTY WAR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES. 














| Cut Down Y our Costs and Increase Your Crops 


BY USING 


The ROBOT TRANSPLANTER 


A fully mechanised Transplanter which plants an average of 12,000 plants per 
hour. Adapted for Broccoli, Brussel Sprouts, Cabbage, Celery, Cuttings, 
Kale, Leeks, Lettuce, Onions, Peppermint, Seedlings, Stocks, Strawberries, 
Sugar Beet, Tomatoes, etc. A proved product, an immense 


. ex 
economy in labour costs - ° - £ | | 0 Works 


Our Potato Planting attachment transforms the Transplanter into a Potato Flanter which enables 
Potatoes, including Sprouted Potatoes, to be planted with regular spacing £8 . 2.6 . 





PLANTING ON THE SQUARE 


This attachment can be fitted to the Transplanter AUTOMATIC WATERING. This attachment, which includes a galvanised tank, waters the 
to enable it to plant on the square for the purpose 


Extras if required :— 


plant at the identical moment it is set in the ground - 





: . - £8- 12-6 Works 
of cross row hoeing - £|/5-|12-6 ,™ 
Works ALL ORDERS WILL BE DEALT WITH IN STRICT ROTATION 


TRANSPLANTERS (ROBOT) LIMITED, 17, Allen House, Allen Street, KENSINGTON, W.8. 





Telephone : 
WESTERN 4751 


























































A SOFT WOOLLEN SHIRT 
WITH HAT TO MATCH, 
WORN WITH A SKIRT OF 
BURNT ORANGE TWEED 


of really charming skirts in many different styles and materials 
that I have yet discovered. It included a green check which 
I liked immensely. 

The clever use of colour is a strong point with Miss Lucy 
(5, Harewood Place, W.1), who is responsible for both the 
garments shown in this week’s illustrations. The woollen 
dress at the bottom of the page is in the coral pink that the 
Colour Council sponsors, the most becoming turban matches 
and is trimmed with Mercury wings in elephant brown. This 
dress, worn under one’s fur coat, would see one well through 
all the rest of the cold weather and after that do excellent 
service under a cloth coat or with a small fur. The soft woollen 
shirt worn by the figure in the upper illustration has, again, 
its hat to match, with a quite new idea incorporated in it in 
the shape of a gathered sideband which gives a softer line to 
the crown. ‘The shirt worn in the picture, which is in soft wool 
in midnight blue, and has with it a tweed skirt in burnt orange, 
would be most effective with many other colours, and it is 
most cosy wear for chilly spring weather. 

* * * 


A friend of mine the other day received a belated Christmas 
card from New Zealand ; it had been produced for the New 
Zealand Women’s Food Value League and after one had read 
the greetings nicely printed on it one opened it out into a sheet 
which contained a dozen recipes for attractive wholemeal 
dishes. I scanned them eagerly, but alas! in most of them 
the quantity of butter, though by no means excessive, suggested 
New Zealand abundance rather than English stringency. The 
wholemeal loaf recipe seemed, however, so good and practical— 
needing only one rising—that I begged my friend to let me 
copy it: “ 13lb. of wholemeal flour; $ cake compound yeast ; 
1 heaped teaspoonful of brown sugar ; 2 breakfast-cupfuls of 
lukewarm milk (18 0z.) ; 1 heaped teaspoonful of salt ; 3 oz. 
of wholemeal for kneading. Mix wholemeal and salt together 
leaving a well in the centre. Mix yeast and sugar in a cup till 
creamy. Then add warm milk, filling the cup, and add to dry 
ingredients. Add remainder of milk. The mixture will be wet 
and difficult to handle at first. | Knead for about ten minutes 
using as little flour as possible on the board during the last few 
minutes. i Half fill a well greased tin, cover loosely with a cloth 
and wrap in a towel and set to rise for 1} to 2 hours, when bread 
should have doubled its bulk. Bake for 35 to 45 minutes.” 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF COLOUR 


By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


HE importance of colour has been very much stressed for me this week, 
first of all by a visit to the British Colour Council’s display for the 
spring and summer of 1941. Here I found yards of lovely fabrics 
in exquisite shades very cleverly displayed, and came away with two 
or three definite ideas as to what we shall wear this year which may be 
worth handing on. Colours will incline to lightness—which is all to the good, 
as that means a saving in dyes—but there will be dark shades and also very 
bright ones. Greys and grey-blues will be very popular, but there are so many 
possible contrasts that individual taste will still have full play. ‘The Council 
showed two schemes, poetically entitled “‘ Sea Tones ” and “‘ Sky Tones,” based 
respectively on greys and soft blues ; with the greys a rich blue called ‘‘ Solent,” 
and “ Clipper Rose,” which is a charming red slightly toned down with blue, 
a faint yellow called “‘ Citrus,” coral pink and two very different blues, “* Pompa- 
dour,” which owes something to cornflower but is lighter and has, I should say, 
some white in it, and ‘‘ Cupid,” which is a delicate turquoise, are all suggested 
as offering a choice of contrast or accent. With ‘‘ Sea Mist” and “‘ Harbour 
Blue,” which might be described very roughly as light and dark versions of 
Air Force blue, the very bright Venetian scarlet, a lovely living colour, 
‘‘ Butter Ball,’’a strong yellow, and “ Breton Blue,” a much stronger version 
of Pompadour, were grouped. A third scheme called ‘‘ Land Tones ”’ 
had warm ‘“ Barley Gold” and ‘“‘ Wheat Beige”’ as its principal colours, with 
‘* Harvest Brown ”’ as its darkest accent and “ Rustic 
Red” and “ Linden,” a light yellowish green, as 
contrasts. Some very good pinks of a pleasing softness 
were shown, and some nice printed artificial silks in 
navy and white attracted me. The shoe and glove 
colours suggested were in dark blues and medium 
browns, and the stockings in various pleasant shades 

of what might be called generally sunburn. 


* * * 


After leaving the display I Jooked in at Messrs. 
Peter Robinson’s and found the popularity of grey 
very much in evidence. There was one particularly 
nice little grey dresss—in a thickish artificial silk, I 
think—with tucks used cleverly to define the waist 
and form a kind of hip yoke, and two or three black 
dresses with a great deal of grey as a relief, which 
were most distinguished. Here, too, to turn to quite 
another subject, I saw the best and cheapest range 


Dover Street Studios. 


CORAL PINK, ONE OF THE NEW 

COLOURS FOR THE SPRING AND 

SUMMER, WAS CHOSEN FOR THIS 

DRESS AND TURBAN. The Mercury 

wings which make the latter some- 

thing quite out of the ordinary, are 
in elephant brown 
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SOLUTION to No. 576 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of — appeared 


in the issue of February 8, wilt be announce 
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ACROSS. 
. His stage work is done at intervals 


(12) 


. Evidently the quarter of the City 


to shop in—or it used to be (9) 

Darling, one was (5) 

, net Oe, 
Art.’’—Landor (6) 

Sank (8) 

“A scent” (anagr.) (6) 

Way in which to charm (8) 

Straight into the hive, presumably 
(three words, 1, 3, 4 

They may be associated 
muzzles or mussels (6) 

. These were drawn with effect at 

Crécy (two words, 4, 4) 





with 


. It would be a bit steep falling into 


this (6) 


. What the belligerent is of war, for 


a gamble (5) 

. A pardon in the case of a girl I 
must get on with (9) 

. The  care-free 
favours (12). 


person Fortune 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 577 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by Country LiFe, 


will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 


Solutions should 


be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘“‘ Crossword No. 577, COUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ and must reach this office not later than the first post on 
the morning of Friday, February 21, 1941. 


The winner of 
Crossword No. 575 is 


Miss B. H. Inman, 
54, The Green, Morden, 
Surrey. 


DOWN. 


. In a fight there should be four, not 


sixty (7) 
It is easy to be wise after (5) 


““ Mail price ’’ (anagr.) (9) 


. A shower of stones in greeting (4) 


. To resort to it is not rare (8) 


The margins of fields or pave- 
ments ? Ask the Cockney (5) 


. “* Related” (anagr.) (7) 
. Think of a number for Wolsey (8) 
. One of the three children who came 


safe out of the fire (8) 


. In this one watches and hears in 


real surroundings (9) 
A flower, not an icicle (8) 


1.0.U. granted ? (7) 

Does it set the pace for East 
London ? 

The country where the rumba 


should have come from ? (5) 
Concerning the hip, not Homer (5) 
The kind of person with upturned 

gums (4) 
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MUST NOT 
MISS THIS 
HISTORIC 

SOUVENIR! 


Order at once. From all Booksellers, 
or direct by post from the Publishers. 
If you do not wish to cut your copy of 
“Country Life,” please order by letter. 
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AND WHAT PICTURES! 





This pictorial record of 
force will be prized by al 
and their friends. It 


Of Special 
Interest 
To All 

Candidates 
For Air 

Training 
Corps 








machine are outlined. Special illust 


the world’s finest air 
| ranks of the R.A.F. 
contains nearly one 


hundred large-size reproductions of aircraft 
now with the Royal Air Force and the Fleet 
Air Arm. Forty different types are shown, 
including the latest American warcraft. 
Descriptions and operational duties of each 


rated section dealing 


with the training of R.A.F. personnel is also 


featured. Bound in full cloth, the 


finely reproduced and prepared by Major 
well-known broadcaster on 
aviation, and editor of AERONAUTICS. 


Oliver Stewart, 


| To COUNTRY LIFE Books, 2/10, Tavistock St., London, W.C.2 
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THE GROSVENOR HOTEL 


Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1 \ic°s%s%. 
Conveniently situated fay City and West End. 
8 
MINIMUM RATES : 
Single Rooms, including baths - - - 106 
Single Rooms, with private bathroom - 15/6 
Double Rooms, including baths - - 166 
Double Rooms, with private bathroom - 236 
SPECIAL TERMS for members of H.M. Forces and their families. 
a 
RESTAURANT GRILL ROOM $3 SNACK BAR 
Modern AMERICAN BAR 
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THE 
PERFECT PICK:-ME-UP 


éd. 
BABY SIZE 
CAYMER'S OF ATTLEBOROUGH 









Made by 


“FAMOUS FOR HALF A CENTURY” 

















Se A Keep on buying 
3% Defence 


RUM Bonds 


WINTER £5 and multiples of £5 
KEEP SOME IN YOUR SHELTER Income Tax NOT deduct- 


ed at source. 





Rum is as indispensable to our A.R.P. 
Services as it is to our Fighting Forces. 


RUM WARMS YOU AND KEEPS YOU WARM 


BROOKLANDS of BOND STREET 


LONDON’S LARGEST SELECTION OF SUPERB USED CARS WHICH INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING: 
1940 ALVIS Speed 25 Coupé or Saloon, registered, 100 miles 1940 AUSTIN 8 h.p. 2-door de Luxe Saloon, small mileage, 1935 FRAZER-NASH B.M.W. 1}-litre Foursome Drophead 


Bonus of £1 on every £100 
at the end of 7 years. 





























only. as new. , Coupé. 
1939 ALVIS 4.3 4-door Sports Saloon. mileage approx. 8,000, 1935 BENTLEY 3}-litre Saloon with ride control, immacu- 1935 HISPANO-SUIZA 2-door Sports Saloon, by Chapron, 
passed by Alvis. List price £1,275. late condition. small mileage. 
1939 ALVIS 4.3 Sports Saloon by Charlesworth, passed by 1934 BENTLEY 3}-litre 4-door Sports Saloon, exceptionally 1939 HOTCHKISS Grand Sports Foursome Drophead 
Alvis. ; a a small mileage. Coupé, immaculate. . 
1938 ALVIS 4.3 short chassis Sports Tourer by Vanden Plas 1931 BENTLEY 45-litre supercharged 2-seater, small 1938 HOTCHKISS 3}-litre Foursome Drophead Coupé, 
1937 ALVIS Speed 25 Tourer, reconditioned by Alvis. mileage. small mileage. 
1936 ALVIS 3}-litre Sports Saloon, small mileage. ‘ ? : : Pee 1937 HUMBER Pullman Limousine Landaulette, 20,000 
1938 ARMSTRONG-SIDDELEYI7ILp, Zpase Limousine, 1938 ea NARDES S-decr Saleen, ienmncutat miles, as new. 
3,000 miles, as new. : ' 1937 apide’ Fours » S s er, choice 
1938 pe 3 IDDELEY 25 h.p. Touring Saloon, 1938 pe 4-door Sports Saloon, supercharged or unsuper- , — Rapide’ Foursome Sports Tourer, choice 
small mileage. __ charged. ; 1939 LAGONDA 12-cyl. short chassis Sports Foursome 
1939 ASTON-MARTIN 2-litre Sports 2-seater, immaculate 1937 DELAHAYE 24 h.p. 2-seater Roadster Coupé des Alpes, Drophead Coupé. mileage approx. 6,000, most attractive, 
condition. vee immaculate condition. : 1937/8 LAGONDA 12-cyl. medium chassis 4-door Sports 
1938 AUSTIN 16 h.p. de Luxe Saloon, exceptional condition, 1936 FRAZER-NASH B.M.W. 16h.p. Foursome Drophead Saloon, late property of W. O. Bentley. Latest improve- 
mileage. Coupe. ments. 


A BETTER PRICE OBTAINABLE FOR YOUR CAR WITH OUR VALUATION. 


London Showrooms: 103, New Bond Street, London, W.I “3c4" 
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